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4 Major Topics Aired at N.A.P.A. Convention 


Serious-Minded Thomas English 
new N.A-P.A. president thinks . . . 


Pentagon Buyers 


Called Unqualified 


Washington — The - special 
House Armed Services Investi- 
gating Subcommittee has issued a 
blistering report on the qualifica- 
tions of Defense Department pro- 
curement officials. The report 
charges that: 


®@ Most of the Pentagon’s pro- 
curement people who handle bil- 
lions in military contracts yearly 
could not have qualified to hold 
down a comparable job in pri- 
vate industry. 


@ A total of 64% of the 3,567 
procurement personnel had no 
purchasing experience whatso- 
ever in private industry, other 
than part-time or summer em- 
ployment. 


@ All the armed services prac- 
tice a kind of “nepotism” in that 
the vast majority of top-paying 
policy and administrative jobs are 
filled with uniformed officers 
whose careers have been in the 
military service and not procure- 
ment. 

Subcommittee member Leon 
H. Gavin (R., Pa.) charged that 
the report shows that the armed 

(Turn to page 21, column 1) 


“We should no longer remain 
silent about legislation . . 


“Else as P.A.’s we will be hope- 
lessly lost in the shuffle.”’ 


English, New N A.P.A. President, 
For Voice in Controversial Issues 


Major Truck Lines 
Trailer Interchange 
Set to Begin July 1 


Washington—More than 400 
major truck lines are about to 
inaugurate the first standard- 
ized nationwide system of trailer 
interchanges. Scheduled to start 
July 1, the program will be com- 
parable to the “interlining” of 
boxcars among railroads of the 
country. 

This new milestone in trucking 
service will create several advan- 
tages to shippers: 


@Speedier delivery of goods 
shipped by truck over longer dis- 
tances. 


@ Wide expansion of the num- 
ber of points a shipper can reach 
directly, especially for full truck 
load shipments. 


@ Downward pressure on 
freight rate charges through re- 
duced carrier costs. 

The new interchange system 

(Turn to page 21, column 2) 


Christensen Wins Shipman Medal 


New York—H. W. “Chris” 
Christensen, who began his pur- 
chasing career 39 years ago in a 
borrowed suit, now wears pur- 
chasing’s highest honor—the J. 
Shipman Gold Medal. 

Christensen, purchasing di- 
rector for the Columbia-Geneva 
Steel Division of U. S. Steel 
Corp., San Francisco, received 
the coveted award at the annual 
N.A.P.A. convention. He was a 
pioneer in the  value-analysis 
concept. 

“This is the most overwhelm- 
ing moment of my life,” he mur- 
mured when Thomas O. English, 
chairman of the J. Shipman 

(Turn to page 2, column 3) 


Purchasing Perspective which 
usually appears on this page 
will be found in this issue of 
Purchasing Week on page 4. 


New York—Thomas O. Eng- 
lish, newly elected president of 
N.A.P.A., will urge the 16,000- 
member organization to make its 
voice heard on legislative and 
political issues during his term 
of office. 

Advocating reversal of the 
N.A.P.A.’s long-standing hands- 
off policy in public affairs, Eng- 
lish said it is time the purchasing 
organization spoke up on con- 
troversial issues. 

English, general purchasing 
agent for Aluminum Co. of 
America, asked N.A.P.A. mem- 
bers to consider a policy change 
proposal. 

“I honestly believe,” he told 
national convention § delegates 
last week, “that we should no 
longer remain neutral or silent 
about philosophies, theories, or 
legislative proposals that are a 
threat to our free enterprise and 


capitalistic system.” 


Citing specific examples of 
“dangerous and _ ill-conceived 
legislation,” the Alcoa purchas- 
ing executive criticized two bills 
currently before Congress—the 
O’Mahoney Price Prenotification 
Bill (S-215) and the Sen. Estes 
Kefauver-backed S-11, the so- 

(Turn to page 15, column 1) 


AN ‘OVERWHELMING MOMENT.’ That was the comment of ‘Chris’ 
Christensen when presented with purchasing’s highest honor, the J. 


Shipman Gold Medal by Thomas O. English, new president of N.A.P.A. 


New York—The nation’s purchasing agents wrapped up a 
three-day convention last week which: 


@Sought to give perspective to the simmering controversy 
involving the purchasing vs. materials management concept. 

@ Underscored a warning that more technological demands 
were ahead for purchasing profession. 

@Spotlighted a bullish industrial buying future while noting 
the persistent long-range hurdle of rising prices and the growing 
problem of foreign competition. The steel strike situation, how- 
ever, remained a short-range question mark. 

@ Moved the N.A.P.A. closer to involvement in affairs of 
public interest when its new president, Alcoa’s Thomas O. Eng- 
lish, urged the members to speak out on controversial legislative 
and political issues. 

The N.A.P.A. program, attended by 3,150 registered delegates 
and wives, was geared to Space Age purchasing requirements. 
But immediate buying problems concerning steel and other labor 
negotiations and commodity pricing also attracted major atten- 
tion. 


Greater Technical Know-How Becoming More 
Important as Primary Requirement for P.A. s 


New York—lIncreased technical know-how with all its implica- 
tions looms as a primary requirement of purchasing executives 
present and future. 

The N.A.P.A. convention last week focused on the demands of 
technology from the very first session when the convention key- 
noter, Westinghouse Electric President Mark W. Cresap, Jr., under- 
scored implications of this era of “bold experimentation and great 
discovery. 

“You will be faced with a much higher level of purchasing activ- 
ity and with whole new areas of demands for specialized buying 
talents,” Cresap said in a plea for closer purchasing relations with 
supplier research programs. 

The technological aspects of N.A.P.A.’s three-day excursion into 
the Space Age were evident throughout much of the convention 

(Turn to page 2, column 4) 


Pros and Cons of Materials Management Aired 
At Convention Panel Meeting Stir Discussion 


New York—Materials management, a controversial subject in 
purchasing, fanned hot discussion on a broad front at the N.A.P.A. 
national convention. 

It received top billing at the opening general session and continued 
as a recurring topic throughout the New York meeting. And what 
was heard in the corridors “should have been said from the rostrum” 
was how one P.A. summed it up. 

Three well known purchasing figures introduced the subject in a 
panel discussion last Monday. Moderator, E. F. Andrews of 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., told the 2,500 assembled P.A.’s: 

“It is our purpose this morning to deal with the pros and cons of 
material management. We are interested in the theory, philosophy, 
and broad concept of M.M.” 

But corridor comment later claimed the cons had sold materials 

(Turn to page 4, column 4) 


Prices Up Slightly in Second Half As Business 


Continues to Improve, Conventioneers Are Told 


New York—The “Space Age” may have been the keynote of the 
N.A.P.A. convention but it applied only in part to the business out- 
look area. P.A.’s, by and large, were equally interested in the more 
down-to-earth shorter-term developments—what will business, price 
and inventory trends be like in the next six to twelve months? 

The answers in a consensus nutshell: 

@ Prices up slightly in the second half of 1959. 

@ Continued business improvement into 1960. 

@ Inventories slightly higher in line with higher production re- 
quirements. 

But this was only a fraction of the wealth of business information 
available to wide-awake purchasing executives at the convention 
here. 

For those interested in long-run trends, Douglas Greenwald and 

(Turn to page 21, column 3) 
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AN AUTOGRAPHED COPY of “Purchasing Handbook” is presented to 
B. W. Lang, A. P. Parts Corp., Toledo, by the author, George Aljian. 


12 P.A.'s Get Purchasing Handbook’ 


New York—Visitors to the In- 
form-A-Show were kept abreast 
of news happenings by visiting 
PURCHASING WEEK’S booth where 
a teletype machine was in opera- 
tion. Another feature of the P.W. 
booth was the awarding of 12 
copies of McGraw-Hill’s “Pur- 
chasing Handbook.” 

The books, autographed by 
the Handbook’s chief editor, 
George W. Aljian, went to: Abe 
Jaffe, Jaffe-Wohl Iron & Metal 
Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Evan 
Reynolds, Allis-Chalmers, Inde- 
pendence, Mo.; D. J. Fitzgerald, 
Baltimore Gas & Electric Co., 
Baltimore; B. W. Lang, A.P. 
Parts Corp., Toledo, Ohio; E. 
Heede, Allied Chemical Corp., 
New York City; R. T. Head, Cie 
Mineva de Pinales, Monterrey, 
N. L., Mexico; Ralph C. Dick- 
son, Jr., American Machine & 
Foundry Co., Shelby, Ohio; Art 
Pearson, Northrop Corp., El 
Segundo, Calif.; K. R. Grimm, 
Alcoa, Pittsburgh; Ernest Wil- 


liams, Climax Molybdenum, 
Langeloth, Pa; R. P. Raitt, 
Belcher Oil Co., Miami, Fla.; 
and William T. Perkins, General 


Electric, Owensboro, Ky. 


Ike Sends Greetings 
To N.A.P.A. Delegates 


New York—A message from 
President Eisenhower headed the 
list of top-level greetings sent to 
the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Purchasing 
Agents. 

“Your confidence in the na- 
tional economy and your profes- 
sional skill in material markets 
have contributed to record levels 
of productive activity and in- 
come,” the President said. “As 
leaders in business and govern- 
ment stand firmly for those poli- 
cies which promote sound eco- 
nomic growth our country can 
look forward to continuing prog- 
ress.” 


Affleck Reaffirms Need for Brains’ 


New York—Despite the ad- 
vances of automation, “there is 
still no substitute for brains, ne- 
gotiation, and personal contact 
in the art of purchasing.” 

This was the crux of the key- 
note address’ delivered by 
N.A.P.A. President Gordon Burt 
Affleck at the opening session. 

Pointing out that the impact 
of “the giant of automation” will 
be felt all down the line, Affleck 
emphasized that “we will still 
need men who are willing to 
sharpen their mental processes 
so as to be able to direct and 
make decisions about the facts 
and figures given to the ma- 
chines.” 

“Someone with experience and 
know-how will have to decide 
what to do with what comes out 
of the machines,” the association 
president added. “So I would say 
that purchasing agents in large 
concerns, cities, counties, states, 
institutions of learning, and other 
enterprises, will need to keep up 
with the parade of advancement 
or it will pass them by.” 

He remarked that P.A.’s of 
smaller firms will need to stay 
close to their local associations, 
so that working together they will 
receive the benefits of automation 
which they cannot afford on an 
individual basis. 

“If there was ever a time when 
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appears on this page will be 
found in this issue on page 22. 
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organized purchasing could and 
should do a yeoman service for 
the members from the smaller 
businesses,” Affleck declared, “‘it 
is here and now, and it will be 
even more so in the immediate 
future.” 

The N.A.P.A. head devoted 
much of his address to the ethics 
of purchasing, repeating that the 
association is unalterably op- 
posed to all forms of commercial 
bribery. He insisted that it doesn’t 
make any difference by what 
name or under what circum- 
stance it may come, “the Na- 
tional Association is still opposed 
to it.” 


No Excuse 


“We cannot excuse ourselves 
by saying that the giver is just as 
guilty as the receiver,” Affleck 
said. “Nor can we escape liabil- 
ity and criticism by pointing out 
that members in other depart- 
ments and even bosses, often re- 
ceive gratuities from vendors. 

“These are not the answers,” 
he declared. “They are not even 
good excuses.” 

Summing up his comments on 
automation and the challenge 
faced by the purchasing profes- 
sion, the N.A.P.A. president de- 
clared: 

“Let’s keep our feet on the 
ground. Let’s use, encourage, and 
develop every skill and every 
technological advancement. Let’s 
keep abreast of the great rushing 


advancements of our time. 


Shipman Medal 
To Christensen 


(Continued from page 1) 
Award Committee and new N.A.- 
P.A. president, presented the 
plaque and medal last week. 

Extremely popular among his 
associates and fellow P.A.’s 
Christensen began his career in 
the materials control section of 
Llewellyn Iron Works, Los An- 
geles, in 1920. 

“I left the Army as an artillery 
captain in January of that year 
and started work a few weeks 
later,” he told PURCHASING 
WEEK. “I didn’t have a suit of 
civilian clothes that fit so I bor- 
rowed a suit from my brother-in- 
law. 

He joined the Los Angeles 
Purchasing Agents Association 
that same year and became very 
active in committee jobs. 

Christensen advanced rapidly 
at Llewellyn, rising to assistant 
purchasing agent in 1921. When 
the company merged with several 
other firms in 1928, he was 
named general purchasing agent 
for the new company. In 1933, 
he left purchasing and joined 
Columbia Steel Co. in sales work. 

“But I didn’t stay away long,” 
he smiled. “In 1938, after I had 
become assistant district manager 
of sales, I was asked to head 
Columbia’s purchasing operation. 
I readily saw the great potential 
in purchasing for this fast-grow- 
ing firm that recognized buying 
aS a management function.” 


President—25 Years Apart 


He re-joined N.A.P.A. through 
the Northern California Associa- 
tion. Christensen then gained 
the distinction of becoming dis- 
trict vice president of the na- 
tional association twice — 25 
years apart. He had been elected 
vice president of District No. 1 
in 1926 and was named to the 
Same post again in 1951. 

The following year he was 
elected president of the N.A.P.A. 

To pick out one accomplish- 
ment above the rest, Christensen 
said it would have to be his work 
in advancing the concept of 
value analysis. 

“TI don’t mean to say I was the 
originator of the value analysis 
concept,” he told PURCHASING 
WEEK. “That distinction is held 
by General Electric. 

“But some time ago, I initiated 
a value analysis program within 
our purchasing department, de- 
signing the program to serve our 
type of operation.” 

Christensen is a firm believer 
in the need for more technical 
knowledge in purchasing. “This 
has become extremely necessary, 
particularly in this day and age 
where technological developments 
are changing rapidly.” 

Concerning purchasing’s drive 
toward management status, he 
said that “purchasing agents will 
be recognized as management 
material only on the basis on 
their contribution to profits and 
policies. 

“The modern purchasing 
agent,” concluded the Shipman 
Medal winner, “must not only be 
a specialist in purchasing, but 
must also be a man whose vision 
is wide enough to encompass the 
whole of his company’s opera- 
tions as well as the economic 
structure of the industry. 

“In other words, the purchas- 
ing agent of today, to reach the 
top management team, must be 


a specialist, also a generalist.” 


N.A.P.A. HEADS WEST in ‘60. U. 


S. Lime Products’ E. Benton Long, 


General Convention Chairman, left, and Victor Quam of L. A. County, 
General Program Chairman, already are planning 1960 L. A. meeting. 


(Continued from page 1) 
program. Attention-getting ac- 
tivities of the group’s Value- 
Analysis-Standardization group, 
the emphatic points listed by 
management consultants who ap- 
peared at the sessions, and re- 
marks of individual P.A.’s in 
after-hours conversation pointed 
in the same general direction. 

Cresap summed up when he 
listed “the rising tide of tech- 
nology” along with growing 
population and continued de- 
mand for a rising standard of 
living as one of the three “mas- 
sive” forces working on our 
economy. 

The implications, clear now if 
not before, were that with re- 
search pouring forth new prod- 
ucts and materials like never be- 
fore, purchasing men will not 
only have to know what they are 
but also must interpret them in 
terms of their own companies’ 
operation in an ever-changing 
technological environment. 

Noting the emphasis on tech- 
nological requirements, some 
delegates made clear that tech- 
nological advancements already 
have forced some radical changes 
in purchasing—particularly in 
electronics and the aircraft in- 
dustries which are the fartherest 
advanced. In both, purchasing 
experts said, purchasing has de- 
veloped a considerable engineer- 
ing acumen to supplement its 
basic function. 

“A working knowledge of elec- 
tronics is an absolute must” to 
Mather Harding, of American 
Bosch Corp., who discussed the 
situation with PURCHASING WEEK. 
That’s why alert P.A.’s in his 
field are backing up special pur- 
chasing knowledge with elec- 
tronic courses and training pro- 
grams, and newcomers are being 
drawn to purchasing from engi- 
neering or manufacturing. 

It was also “old hat” to Her- 
bert Layport, of Wyman-Gordon 
Co., whose firm, along with others 
in metalworking and in the air- 
craft industries have long sought 
a combination of purchasing 
skills. 

The technological implications 
brought out at the convention 
also sparked comment as to 
whether purchasing should come 
from an engineering background 
or from a strictly business en- 
vironment. Observers who had 
grappled with the problem said 
they searched for an ideal com- 
bining the merits of the two—en- 


gineering and business—with the 
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Greater Technical Know-How More 
Important Requirement for P.A.'s 


balance of the combination de- 
pending almost entirely on the 
nature of the individual company 
and its industry. 

But most observers, however, 
felt that purchasing had little 
choice. The need for more tech- 
nical savvy, they said, will soon 
be felt in practically all purchas- 
ing departments. And an incor- 
poration of these engineers’ spe- 
cial knowledge will be essential. 
Looking ahead, a West Coast air- 
craft industry consultant, Arthur 
Pearson of Northrup, empha- 
sized two space age develop- 
ments as having special purchas- 
ing significance. These are: 

@ Reliability. 

® Quality Control. 

Other industries—appliances, 
controls, automobiles—will have 
to make improvements in both. 

Reliability and quality control 
long have been engineered into 
products but with the onrush of 
technical advances and new prod- 
ucts, firms will have to lean 
heavily on negotiation with sup- 
pliers to obtain specialized needs. 

In his convention pace-setting 
address, Cresap urged purchasing 
to look upon its suppliers as 
“natural partners.”” Suppliers can 
make important contributions to 
cost reduction and product im- 
provement, Cresap said, with 
purchasing obviously the chief 
line of communication between 
the two. 

In the area of development of 
value analysis techniques, the 
convention had much to say on 
the subject. Buyers group meet- 
ings put special emphasis on 
V.A. as one way to meet the 
challenge of technical progress. 

Award of the N.A.P.A. Ship- 
man Medal to H. W. Christensen 
of U. S. Steel Corp., was an ex- 
ample of the preoccupation of 
purchasing leaders with this tech- 
nique. Christensen is credited 
with installing value analysis tech- 
niques in his purchasing activi- 
ties before the term even was 
invented. 

In line with the need for new 
technical competence other con- 
vention speakers, such as Edward 
Walther of Management Con- 
sultant Associates, New York, 
talked of new approaches to man- 
agerial decision-making in adop- 
tion of new methods and organ- 
izational concepts. This it was 
made clear, will require use of 
electronic data processing—a 
tool which one sharp observer 
noted: “will either kill the P.A. 
or make him a hero.” 
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Inform-A-Show 
Exhibits Honored 


New York—Crown Zellerbach 
and Scott Paper Co. took most 
informative exhibit honors at the 
N.A.P.A. Inform-A-Show _ last 
week. C-Z’s colorful display of 
packaging applications exhibited 
products of its Gaylord container 
and multiwall bag divisions. 

Scott Paper’s “Inform-A- 
Booth,” was patterned after an 
amusement park “tunnel of 
love.” The P.A. walked through 
a darkened passageway and was 
greeted at each turn by illumi- 
nated exhibits which told the 
virtues of Scott papers. A live 
demonstration of the products 
ended his tour. 

The show awards committee 
also extended honorable mention 
to Miles Reproducer Co., of New 
York for the best sales effort and 
demonstration at a display and 
to U. S. Steel Corp. and its 
American Steel Wire, National 
Tube, and U. S. Steel Products 
Divisions. 

Lunkenheimer Co., an In- 
form-A-Show participant for 35 
years, also was honored as the 
oldest N.A.P.A. exhibitor. 

The 1959 show included few 
mechanical, complicated displays, 
and most participating manufac- 
turers were content with a 
straight-forward product exhibit. 
No general trend in booth design 
was evident. Many companies 
showed a good portion of their 
line, while others exhibited only 
one or two products. Space 
limitations held this year’s show 
down to a total of 39 exhibitors. 
One exhibitor sent the P.A. home 
with proof positive that he had 
been in New York—a _photo- 
graph of the delegate snapped 
against a simulated New York 
skyline. 

The show exhibit winners were 
selected by an impartial commit- 
tee including: Allen Clow, vice 
president-marketing, American 
Cyanamid Co.; H. F. Henriques, 
vice president, Air Reduction 
Sales Co.; and Walter F. Low, 
executive vice president, Lone 
Star Cement Co. 


Subcommittee Studies 
Government's Buying 
Of Railway Express 


Washington—Congress is try- 
ing to decide if it wants to put 
the government deeper into the 
parcel post hauling business. 

The Senate Post Office Sub- 
committee this week starts hear- 
ings on whether the government 
should buy the Railway Express 
Agency and have it operated by 
the Post Office Department. Last 
week the same committee held 
hearings on a bill that would in- 
crease the size of packages from 
20 to 70 lb. that can be sent 
through the mails. 

Railway Express Agency Pres- 
ident William B. Johnson told 
the committee that the express 
company “could not survive” if 
Congress hikes the size of parcel 
post packages. 

Johnson said it would mean a 
minimum loss of from $78 to 
$89 million a year. 

The Railway Express Agency 
is in the process of streamlining 
its operations to get it back on 
sound financial grounds. “It now 
appears definite,” Johnson said, 
“that the company will not be 
sold to outside interests.’ 
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Winners of the most informative exhibit awards were Crown Zellerbach and Scott Paper Co. 
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TRUCK DOCK FENDERS BY 
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gern tine heavily loaded trucks —as they 
jockey backward into position—is too tough a 
job for any unprotected loading dock. So you'll find 
the edge of most docks badly cracked and splintered 
—in almost constant need of expensive repairs. 


At one big West Coast Terminal, for example, 
replacements ran to $500 every six months or so. 
And that’s not counting the tie-up of needed loading 
facilities during each rebuilding operation. So the 
G.T. M.—Goodyear Technical Man—got a lot of atten- 
tion when he suggested rubber Truck Dock Fenders. 


The result: with the G.T. M.’s tremendously resilient 
fenders absorbing all the punishment—no repairs 
have been necessary in over a year and a half now. 
And this enthusiastic user has installed them on 
his other docking facilities. 

His savings are just beginning, too. For these Truck 
Dock Fenders are modeled after those that cushion 
the docking of giant ocean liners—in some cases 
serving more than 25 years without appreciable 
wear. For the full story, contact the G.T.M. through 
your Goodyear Distributor—or write Goodyear, 
Industrial Products Division, Akron 16, Ohio. 


GOODYEAR INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
-Specified Truck Dock Fenders 


| 
| 
Type M-4 1 Wing-Type 
4Y2"’ x 3%’ ; 

! 


Rectangular 
2’-12” Thick 
x 4''-12" Wide 


Cylindrical 
3-18" O.D 


| 

| 

| 
—-—------+-- 
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THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 


1.» Como Mare For Profit 
KID VASCO, alias Phil Kron, and adversary Les Not- 


change, Mather Harding, trade verbal blows as ref- 
eree Bill Pierce looks on. The Kid’s seconds are Harlan 


This Week’s 


Eastman and Ken Cruise. 
Ralph Dickson and Bill Hedeman. 
fight commentator for 15-round battle of the century. 


a 
Purchasing 

* 
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One way to attract attention over the bustle of the N.A.P.A. 
convention last week was to mention steel. Space age . . . tech- 
nology . . . economic expansion . . . value analysis were agenda 
topic catch words; but steel was ever an ear-pricker even though 
it came up only once officially—at a committee forum which 
attracted a major portion of registered delegates. 


Despite the dark outlook on the July 1 strike deadline, well- 
informed optimists last week continued to express the view that 
chances of a “protracted” nationwide steel strike appeared to be 
diminishing. The hope was evident in backstage talk with both 
union and management sources in close touch with the New York 
negotiations. They suggested a formula for settlement could be 
shaping up—if not in the immediate negotiations—at least in 
the thinking of both sides. 

But long strike or short strike, industry forecasters last week 
were betting the next steel contract will: 


®@ Provide about a 10¢ basic wage boost. 


® Result in subsequent steel price increases averaging about 
$5 a ton, possibly not until the fourth quarter . . . and perhaps 
a little later. Spot boosts rather than a general increase also 
were considered a good possibility. 

Major contract problems virtually assuring at least’ a. short 
walkout—even with agreement on wage points—were difficulties 
inherent in industry automation and unemployment. 


On the industry side, many officials feel this is the year to 
eliminate contract clauses covering various work conditions 
which “ham string” production efficiency and run up wage costs. 
Those provisions were granted in “production at any cost” years. 

Because Pittsburgh is not only the nation’s steel capital but 
also an important glass-producing center, local observers there 
were sizing up the case of Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 

Pittsburgh Plate readily agreed to a “pattern” wage increase 
but “took” a 134-day strike last fall and winter on non-wage 
issues such as management’s right to assign crews and eliminate 
featherbedding. In the contract settlement, the glassworkers fin- 
ally accepted binding arbitration on the issues by a three-man 
board of impartial arbiters, instead of the usual company-union- 
professional arbiter setup. 

Steel negotiators are believed to be not unmindful of the glass 
industry struggle and its outcome. 


TRENDS: Post-convention discussion found many N. A. P. A. 
delegates last week in earnest conversation about the bullish 
economic forecast by economic experts at the convention’s clos- 
ing session. “It sure is exciting,” one Midwesterner said. “Now, 
all I need to do is get through this steel strike situation.” 
. . . Comparing notes on steel stockpiles, P.A.’s found most in 
the 7 to 9 wk. range. Many said they expected to be short of 
goals because of unexpected sales upturns . . . many also 
bemoaned the fact they have only 30-40 days’ supply . . . Fed- 
eral anti-trust investigators are reported looking into new phases 
of asphalt pricing situation . . . One large buyer of fleet cars in 
Detroit itself is expected to switch to a foreign make. 


Washington Perspective which usually appears on 
this page will be found in this issue on page 20. 


Les’s towel throwers are 
Jim Hood was 


Kid VASCO Scores 
On Larger Savings, 


Fairer Profits Punch 


New York—The N. A. P. A. 
Value Analysis - Standardization 
committee scored a “unanimous 
decision” at N.A.P.A.’s conven- 
tion. 

In a 15-round “Battle of the 
Century,” the committee matched 
champion Kid VASCO and chal- 
lenger Les Notchange. The 
champ’s backers were alert, 
aggressive P. A.’s, while those in 
the challenger’s corner repre- 
sented the “leave-it-as-it-is” por- 
tion of business. 

The “bout” was staged to 
underscore benefits to be gained 
from standardization and value 
analysis techniques. 

Promoted by VASCO’s E. O. 
Haymond, the event was com- 
plete even to commercials. The 
mock sponsors’ catch phrase was 
LS/MFP—Larger Savings Mean 
Fairer Profits. 

Slugging it out toe-to-toe, the 
Kid and Les interrupted their 
exchange of physical blows tor 
verbal sparring on the merits of 
value analysis procedures. 

Kid VASCO kept his crown by 
unanimous decision. 

Earlier in the convention pro- 
gram VASCO introduced its new 
film strip—‘“The Open Door to 
Increased Profits.” Philip Kron, 
Eastman Kodak Co., was chiefly 
responsible for producing the film 
story which was designed to serve 
as a training tool. 

The film strip is available in 
kit form from the national asso- 
ciation headquarters. The Value 
Analysis committee’s participa- 
tion in the national convention 
was under the direction of Chair- 
man Harlan E. Cross, of United 
States Paper & Foundry. 


PURCHASING AGENTS are too 
smart to buy the theory of ‘‘mas- 
sive centralized government,” 
G.O.P. National Chairman Thrus- 
ton B. Morton told N.A.P.A. con- 
ventioneers in New York. 
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Pros, Cons of Materials Management 
Aired at Convention Panel Meeting 


(Continued from page 1) 
management men short. One 
P.A. from a company which has 
been using materials manage- 
ment successfully for four years 
said: “They should have had 
someone speaking for it, not 
everyone against it.” 

Realization that it was a prov- 
vocative topic may have re- 
strained some of the rostrum 
comments. Panelist Andrew M. 
Kennedy, Jr, chairman of the 
N.A.P.A. committee studying this 
concept said: “There is consider- 
able logic, organizationally, in a 
single responsibility for materials 
from ‘the cradle to the grave.’ 
But its applicability depends on 
the individual, the company, and 
the industry.” 

M.M. Is Not New 

However, in one of the after- 
the-meeting talks, Lamar Lee of 
Stanford Business School, com- 
mented: “Materials management 
is not new. It has been used in 
the naval supply for years. And 
in industries where business is 
assembling purchased parts, it is 
especially applicable because 
production control and purchas- 
ing records are almost the same.” 

Wherever you walked at the 
convention you could find discus- 
sion as to what was said, as well 
as what others thought should 
have been said by the panelists. 
Many P.A.’s agreed with the sec- 
ond panelist, George Renard, 
who cautioned: “Let’s not sell the 
fine position purchasing has won 
on the profit team for a mess of 
materials management.” 


Conditions 


But Kennedy, vice president 
of purchases and traffic at West- 
inghouse Electric, pointed out 
there are certain conditions un- 
der which the purchasing agents 
should go after the full responsi- 
bility for materials management. 
He said these are when: 

1. Opportunities to influence 
product design and cost are small 
and inventory management can 
yield a great contribution. 

2. Present performance of in- 
ventory control is so poor that it 
limits purchasing’s chance to do 
a good job. 

3. Purchasing already controls 
most of the materials because the 
ratio of direct material to inven- 
tory material is high. 

Addressing another conven- 
tion session on professional de- 
velopment, management consul- 
tant Edward Walther, of Man- 
agement Development  Associ- 
ates, New York, pinpointed one 
reason for some of the confusion 
about materials management. 

Walther asked: “Does an un- 
derstanding of just purchasing 
entitle the P.A. to help manage- 
ment decide on the value of ma- 
terials management to the com- 
pany?” Walther pointed out that 
one of six basic elements of lead- 
ership is “having a well thought- 
out value system or frame of ref- 
erence for setting standards and 
guiding action.” 

Many P.A.’s thought Walther 
contributed needed perspective to 
this controversial subject. He 
listed four truths evident in man- 
agement development work: 

1. People persist in doing 
what they have been doing, even 
though an outsider can see a 
change is needed. 

2. People rarely look for an- 


swers themselves; they must be 
stimulated. 

3. If criticized, they 
harder at the old way. 

4. They must be helped to dis- 
cover new approaches. 

Throughout the convention, 
P.A.’s tried to sum up the first 
day’s exposure to materials man- 
agement. Jim Borchert, general 
P.A. at A. O. Smith, Milwaukee, 
phrased it this way: “I can’t dis- 
agree with anything said by the 
panelists. It was a good attempt 
to restrain some of the firebrands 
of this concept, to make us all try 
to find out exactly what we are 
talking about. 


Cannot Push It Blindly 


“But,” he added, “in our own 
company we have been studying 
this concept and find places where 
materials management looks like 
it may fit.” 

Kennedy stressed that if pur- 
chasing pushed this concept too 
hard it might destroy the func- 
tion because many P.A.’s are not 
equipped to handle larger respon- 
sibilities. 

“For purchasing to push this 
concept blindly” Kennedy con- 
tinued, “would be like climbing 
a tree to escape a forest fire—if 
P.A.’s look at materials manage- 
ment as the entrance to manage- 
ment’s table.” 

Although many of Renard’s 
flavorous comments found favor 
with the audience, some P.A.’s 
objected to his labeling M.M. as 
including “everything but sign- 
ing the check.” They were quick 
to point out that in the company 
“which features progress as an 
important exhibit” the materials 
management concept has been 
successful without degrading the 
function of purchasing. 

“In fact,” commented a P.A. 
from this company, “a closer in- 
tegration of materials has re- 
quired a higher type of P.A., one 
who has helped contribute dollar 
profits through this concept of 
management. 

Lacking in the rostrum presen- 
tation, but not in the corridor 
talk, was a catalogue of business 
changes which encourage this ap- 
proach to managing materials: 
the arrival of data processing; 
automated factory production; 
increased percentage of sales dol- 
lars spent on material; and the 
need of marketing oriented com- 
panies to respond quickly to 
market changes affecting large 
material inventories. 


work 


Some Disappointment 


One of the harshest analyses 
of the first day’s formal discus- 
sion on the subject came from a 
P.A. who said: “I fear that those 
who attended, expecting to hear 
the latest developments in mate- 
rials management, were sadly dis- 
appointed. It was presented as a 
M.M. vs. purchasing rather than 
a complete examination of the 
subject.” 

But as Walther pointed out: 
“Complications of the space age 
are putting increased pressures 
on top management. To relieve 
them, traditional management 
will be simplified, using new 
groupings of functions. 

“The purchasing agent must 
go outside the range of tradi- 
tional thinking, for the utility of 
materials management will rarely 
be found by applying the old tests 
of standard purchasing concepts.” 
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Utilize Suppliers Technical Abilities—Cresap 


New York—The head of Westinghouse Electric Corp. saysf\yppa‘s executive committee 
purchasing men face their greatest Space Age challenge in de- (right) is made up of vice presidents, 
velopment of the purchaser-supplier relationship. The secret,|she president, and the past presi- 
Westinghouse President Mark W. Cresap, Jr., declared is to put|dent. Seated are Raymond S. Hill, 
suppliers’ technical abilities to work for your company. Phoenix, (Dist. 1); Gordon Burt 

Cresap, who heads a company in which purchasing plays a top|Affleck, past president; Thomas O. 
management role, told conventioning N.A.P.A. members they|English, new president; Frank L. 
must keep up with the Space Age know-how of their suppliers. The | 5¢ett, Houston, (Dist. 2); Sidney L. 
P.A. and company that buy primarily on price, Cresap said, a ew oe A 
will be lost in the “decade of growth and change ahead.” a ae ee ee ae ee 

. ; . : ; polis, (Dist. 4); Paisley Boney, 
Declaring that American industries often have wasted the|@,eensboro, N. C., (Dist. 5); C. War- 
talents and facilities of their suppliers, Cresap made these points: | ne, mMeVicar, Pittsburgh, (Dist. 6); 

@ Too few firms have made suppliers’ development ability a|Everett W. Noble, Niagara Falls, 
significant factor “in the value decision, and . . . even these few |N. Y., (Dist. 8); Edwin E. Michaelson, 
have only begun to exploit this ability.” Branford, Conn., (Dist. 9); W. M. 

@ Because industrial management takes for granted purchas-|Davis, Rock Island, Ill. (Dist. 3). 
ing’s skill in buying at low unit 
prices, purchasing men must de- 
velop a “creative cost program to 
meet management’s expanding 
needs and demands.” Such a pro- 
gram, he stressed, “does not lie 
simply in balancing one price 
against another.” 


@The purchasing profession 
will falter if it buys without “ade- 
quate consideration of quality * =" 
factors” such as “performance, “4, Fyre-Free 
reliability, durability, consistent vedi , 
availability, efficiency in opera- ; Clothing 
tion, technical suitability, operat- <—_ .. 
ing economy, and—especially— = AO Fyre-Free Clothing is recom- 
technical and development serv- mended for Spot Welding, Drop 
ice. Forging, Light Metal Splash and 

In discussing problems raised 4 similar exposures. 
by rising costs, the Westinghouse 
executive asserted that negotia- 
tion of price reductions from sup- 
pliers is only a partial answer. 
The real answer, he said, lies 
in “purchasing statesmanship,” 
which he defined as “using all 
the procurement forces and 
skills you command.” Cresap said 
this includes: 


@ Striving for maximum utili- 
zation of available materials in 
preduct design. 


@ Alertness for alternative 
materials from both design and 
cost viewpoints. 


@ Taking full advantage of de- 


sign and material know-how of ecce <ul AK eect \ 
suppliers to supplement your own 
company efforts. It may smoke but it will not burn! , a 


“One of the most valuable Meets American Standards Association 
service you (purchasing) can per- Requirements for Flameproofed Fabrics. 
form is to make the rich tech- 
nical knowledge and experience 
of your suppliers work for your 
company,” Cresap_ declared. e 9 ° 
“You can benefit from your sup- Save with AO Ss New Line of 


pliers’ expenditures on research 


[5S “FYRE-FREE” CLOTHING 
You can multiply your own effec- “6 
tlveness in proportion to their 
skills and facilities.” , 
Cresap said the “company that Permanent-Type Flameproofing—takes 
does not pick a supplier with a laundering after laundering or dry cleaning 
research and development pro- without loss of flameproofing properties 
gram—the company that buys 
purely or predominantly on price 
—closes itself off from the finest Here’s a new line of protective, comfortable work 
reservoir of talent available in clothing which fills a real need of many workers (and American Optical ““FYRE-FREE’’ CLOTHING CAN BE 
America.” Its product lines lose safety directors and industrial purchasing departments). LAUNDERED AS MANY AS TEN TIMES WITHOUT LOSS OF ITS 
individuality and prestige, he American Optical ‘‘Fyre-Free’’ Clothing combines the FLAMEPROOFING PROPERTIES. If exposed to flame there 
said, and “price becomes its only soft feel of an untreated material with the protection of is no afterflame or afterglow. 
ite, Sa agauist — eo permanent-type flameproofing. The fabric is 100% cot- Available in a complete line of Sleeves, Cape Sleeves 
oe Sees. ton cloth weighing approximately 11 to 11!4 ounces per with or without Bibs, Regular and Split Leg Aprons, 
Pointing to his own company , . 
practices as an example, Cresap square yard finished. It has good tensile strength in both Overalls, Coats, Coveralls, Hip Leggings and Pants. 
declared that Westinghouse pur- warp and fill . . . is long lasting . . . mildew resistant .. . Your nearest American Optical Safety Products Rep- 
chasing policy requires that buy- and does not deteriorate in damp climates or operations. resentative can supply you. 
ers make regular visits to sup- 
plier plants, and if possible, they 


go there with engineering and Atenas hia . Or) . s h 
e “ = S vays insist on Am > ] ve outhbridge, Massachusetts 
manufacturing personnel. f ky Trademarked : \ erican & Opt IC al Safety Service Centers 

“If I had to issue only one di- COMPANY 


; Safety Products Y PRODUCTS DIVISION in Principal Cities 
rective to our Westinghouse pur- SAFET 


chasing people to convey to them 
the company policy that should 
guide their efforts,” Cresap said, 
“it would be this: It is even more 
important to know your producer 
than to know his product.” 
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NEW OFFICERS elected by the Machine Tool Manufacturers Buyers’ 
Group are Wayne Hamlett, director; Ira Habeshian, secretary; John 
Stewart, chairman; and Basil Hawkins, and Richard Roberts, directors. 


N.A.P.A. Buyers 


New York—N.A.P.A. buyers groups ranged over a wide 
variety of purchasing topics at last week’s convention, but 
the emphasis was mainly on the practical*Side of purchasing. 


Buyers meetings featured speakers and panels which con- 
centrated on value analysis and other cost-saving methods 
with a number of specific “how I did it” examples. 


Election of officers, discussion of general economic trends, 
and general purchasing responsibilities also came up for 
discussion at the various Tuesday afternoon sessions. 


Machine Tool Buyers 
Pin Down P.A. Duties 


The N.A.P.A. Machine Tool 
Manufacturers Buyers’ Group de- 
cided to survey its members in an 
effort to pin down the duties and 
responsibilities of purchasing in 
the industry. 

The survey proposal developed 
out of a discussion of common 
problems—including ways to 
measure the scope of the purchas- 
ing function in machine tool com- 
pani*s—at the group’s convention 
session. 

The Machine Tool Manufac- 
turers Buyers also discussed the 
use of electronic office machines 
in purchasing departments and 
ways to control “back-door” 
salesmen. 

Discussion of the purchasing 
function’s scope emphasized the 
difference between individual 
company organization. It was 
suggested that knowledge of other 
machine tool firm buyers’ duties 
and responsibilities would aid 
purchasing organization and 
might provide ammunition when 
talking to management about 
making improvement in purchas- 
ing’s area. 

The discussion of electronic 
office aids narrowed down to the 
use Of automatic typewriters for 
purchase order writing and con- 
trol. Generally the group felt 
such equipment could expedite 
operations. But cautions voiced 
included: whether the purchasing 
department has the work volume 
to justify such equipment and the 
fact that such a program involves 
considerable work and scrapping 
of existing facilities. 

Some concern was indicated 
over “back-door” selling activi- 
ties. Several members described 
efforts to control it. One such 
plan included assignment of a 
liaison engineer to purchasing 
with the assignment of steering 


6 


salesmen to the proper technical 
person after purchasing’s screen- 
ing. 

Wayne Hamlett, group chair- 
man and purchasing director Con- 
tinental Machines, Savage, Minn., 
said that when the practice gets 
out of hand, he curbs offenders 
with a letter spelling out purchas- 
ing’s responsibilities at Conti- 
nental. 


Public Buyers’ Group 
Boosts Local Interest 


Public purchasing agents dis- 
cussed a need for increased group 
activity on an area-wide basis at 
N.A.P.A.’s Governmental Educa- 
tional, and Institutional Buyers’ 
Group meeting. 

Victor Quam, chief deputy 
purchasing agent for Los Angeles 
County and general program 
chairman for the 1960 conven- 
tion, pointed out that difficult 
problems often can be amplified 


PANELISTS at a Banking, Insurance and General Office Buyers’ Group 
included Walter Armstrong, Edwin Johnson, chairman of the meeting, 
Harold B. Ward, John F. Scott, Leroy J. Laur, and E. P. Leddy. 


Groups Strongly 


“when public buyers put their 
heads together in group purchas- 
ing sessions.” 

Quam urged that the N.A.P.A. 
buyers group act toward boost- 
ing local activity already estab- 
lished in some areas and stimu- 
lating interest in setting up groups 
in others. 

Charles F. Sullivan, state pur- 
chasing director for New Jersey, 
discussed blanket contracts and 
standardization. He emphasized 
that standardization in govern- 
mental purchasing permits real 
volume buying on an annual or 
blanket contract basis. “The 
economies that can be achieved 
through proper use of these pur- 
chasing tools are tremendous,” 
he said. 

Before standardizing on tires, 
he said, offering an example of 
such economies, New Jersey 
spent $200,000 annually for sev- 
eral makes of tires. This has now 
been cut to $125,000, a saving of 
$75,000 through standardization 
in only one area. 

“We are concentrating on these 
two solid purchasing tools— 
standardization and blanket con- 
tracts,” Sullivan said. 

Richard B. Berry, deputy pur- 
chasing agent for Chicago, of- 
fered some tips on writing annual 
reports in a talk on “the annual 
report—aim it to score, not 
bore.” 

“We are all talking about sit- 
ting at management’s table, be- 
coming part of the top manage- 
ment corps,” Berry pointed out. 


BENEFITS from making reports to the press, public, and other depart- 
ment personnel were stressed at a Governmental, Educational, and 


Institutional Buyers’ Group session. 


Panelists were Victor Quam, 


Charles F. Sullivan, Marvin F. Klang, Richard Berry, and Herman Crystal. 
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“If we are to succeed in this goal, 
we must be able to converse in- 
telligently and emphatically with 
management. 

“A good annual report is one 
of the best ways to talk to man- 
agement and make him sit up 
and listen.” 

In elections of group officers, 
Victor Quam was named chair- 
man, succeeding Marvin F. 
Klang, of Detroit. Herman Crys- 
tal, deputy state P.A. for New 
Jersey was named vice chairman, 
and Richard Berry was named 
secretary. 


Chemical Buyers Hear 
Actual Case Histories 


Over 250 members of the 
N.A.P.A. Chemical Buyers’ 
Group heard panelists tell of case 
histories and approaches to cost 
reduction through value analysis. 
Any successful value analysis 
program, the panelists agreed, re- 
quires teamwork among purchas- 
ing, research, and production— 
especially in the chemical process 
industries. 

J. W. McNeil, Manager, Chem- 
ical Purchases, Pittsburgh Coke & 
Chemical Co., was elected group 
chairman, succeeding A. T. Eric- 
son, assistant division P. A. at 
Lederle Laboratories, in a brief 
business session preceding the 
panel. 

P.A.’s should keep alert to 
savings through value analysis in 


cw 
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VALUE ANALYSIS was discussed 
by the Chemical Buyers’ Group. 
E. E. Hargerink was on the panel. 


Emphasize 


many directions, according to 
panelist S$. C. Gretsch, Jr., gen- 
eral P.A. of Warner-Chilcott 
Laboratories Division of Warner- 
Lambert Pharmaceutical Co. He 
listed material substitutions, 
change in packaging containers, 
off-season order placements, and 
investigation of ways to lower 
vendor costs. He cited the case in 
his company where a buyer sug- 
gested a diluted alcohol at a con- 
siderable savings. Once produc- 
tion had used the diluted material, 
it experimented further and even- 
tually used plain hot water in the 
process. 

Asserting that true value lies 
only in ultimate savings, panel- 
ist E. Hartgerink, plant manager, 
Sumner Chemical Co. Division of 
Miles Laboratories, told of a 
buyer recommendation to buy a 
material at 10¢ per Ib. more than 
currently paid. The new material 
required less filtering before use 
in final product and a savings of 
25¢ per lb. was made on the final 
product. 

P.A.’s must dig for facts to find 
the way to value, according to 
panelist B. J. Rockefeller, man- 
ager, Purchasing Research and 
Analysis, General Foods Corp. 
This effort, according to Rocke- 
feller, yields a valuable by-prod- 
uct. Ex-salesman_ Rockefeller 
pointed out many salesmen capi- 
talize on having more facts on a 
material than does a P.A. This 
advantage is discounted by the 
P.A. who digs for facts in using 
value analysis. 


A NEW CHAIRMAN, Carl Davis (second from left) was elected by the 
Distributors. Buyers’ group. He and six other panelists discussed busi- 
ness prospects. On the panel were: Robert L. Ober, Charles A. White, 
Dean Ammer, Milton A. Wolpert, A. J. Pinkston, and Herbert Weatherly. 
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PACKAGING was discussed by 
Albert Kner at a Food Industries 
Buyers’ Group meeting. 


Use A.S.A. Standards, 
Electronics Buyers Hear 


“P.A.’s can save themselves 
time and trouble by using the 
A.S.A. standard on electrical in- 
dicating instruments,” A. C. 
Evans, of Weston Instruments 
told the Electronic Industries 
Buyers’ Group at the N.A.P.A. 
convention. Evans said that the 
standard C-39.1 covers most of 
the points that must be specified 
when ordering electronic instru- 
ments. 

This standard can only be used 
for commercial instruments, but 
complete military specifications 
cover all government applications. 
Indicating instruments break up 
into four groups: portable and 
stationary testing equipment, 
electrical switchboards, and panel 
meters. Specifications vary for 
each group and the P.A. must 
know where the instrument will 
be used to make sure that he is 
not paying for an accuracy that 
he doesn’t need. 

Evans advised all P.A.’s to 
“steer clear” of military specifi- 
cations unless they are required 
as part of the contract. The 
simpler A.S.A. specs will be 
adecuate for most commercial 
applications. He said manufac- 
turers’ literature usually lists all 
specifications. 

A company should not try to 
perform all tests quoted in the 
A.S.A. standard when they re- 
ceive instruments, but should 


NEW ELECTRONIC DEVICES were described at the Electronic Buyers’ 
Group session. J. G. Beamish and Al Evans listen while O. B. Sundberg, 
describes a numebr of instruments and meters used in laboratories. 


ractical Side of Purchasing 


take the manufacturer’s word on 
the more complicated ones, 
Evans advised. 

O. B. Sundberg, manager of 
purchases and stores for Hewlett- 
Packard Co. and presiding offi- 
cer at the session, told the group 
that the California associations 
hold electronic buyers meetings 
prior to regular N.A.P.A. monthly 
meetings. He urged electronic 
buyers in other areas throughout 
the country to organize similar 
groups. 

Sundberg stated that what the 
P.A. needs most is a set of uni- 
versally accepted terms and defi- 
nitions for meters. He distrib- 
uted copies of a series of defini- 
tions which his group developed 
as a first step in this direction. 

The group elected Jack Be- 
mish, of Hughes Aircraft, to head 
the electronics group in 1959- 
1960. 


Petroleum Buyers Elect 
Haylett O’Neill Chairman 


The Petroleum Industry Buy- 
ers’ Group selected a Texan as 
its chairman for 1959-60. He 
is Haylett O’Neill, Jr., Humble 
Oil & Refining, Houston. 

It was announced that the Pur- 
chasing Agents Association of 
Tulsa and the University of 
Tulsa will conduct another pe- 
troleum industry purchasing man- 
agement seminar in October. It 
will be held at Western Hills 
Lodge, Lake Fort Gibson, Okla. 


NEWLY ELECTED OFFICERS of the Petroleum Buyers’ Group congratulate 


each other after their election. 


They are left, Herman C. Cowdery, 


Cities Service Oil, second vice chairman; Gayle Hawk, Shell Oil Co., 
first vice chairman; and Haylett O’Neill, Humble Oil, chairman. 
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In addition to O'Neill, other 
group officers named last week 
were: Gayle Haw, Shell Oil, New 
York, first vice chairman; Her- 
man C. Cowdery, Cities Service, 
Bartlesville, Okla., second vice 
chairman; and E. J. Murray, 
P.A.A. of Tulsa, secretary. 


Public Utility Buyers 
Hear Review of Articles 


New York—Members of the 
Public Utility Buyers’ Group 
heard a review of the past year’s 
activities and elected officers for 
1959-60 at a convention lunch- 
eon session. The 1960 semi- 
annual meeting of the _ utility 
group will be held in Atlanta 
next January. 

Joseph Homsher, Gilbert As- 
sociates, Inc., Reading, Pa., was 
named chairman. Other officers 
elected include: Robert Gear, 
Commonwealth Edison, Chicago, 
first vice chairman; Frank Bax- 
ter, Pacific Gas & Electric, and 
John Warner, Philadelphia Elec- 
tric, vice chairman; and Basil L. 
Nelson, Northern States Power, 
Minneapolis, secretary-treasurer. 

More than 50 utility company 
purchasing executives attended 
the convention get-together which 
provided an apportunity to ex- 
change notes on the general busi- 
ness outlook. 

Operating in an industry that 
is quick to respond to increases 
in general production, a number 
of the utility P.A.’s at the meet- 
ing noted particularly how the 
current upturn seems to be by- 
passing certain geographical 
areas. Heavy pools of unem- 
ployed unskilled labor in certain 
Eastern and Midwestern cities 
seem to pose a significant eco- 
nomic problem. And these un- 
employed are bound to slow the 
pace of industrial activity wher- 
ever they exist, they indicated. 


General Office Buyers 
Discuss ‘Down Time’ 


The Banking, Insurance, and 
General Office Buyers’ Group 
heard three speakers tackle the 
problem of servicing office equip- 
ment. Each discussed a different 
method but agreed preventing 
“down time” is the important 
factor. 

Nnety-three per cent of the 
repair work on machines at 


Northwestern Mutual Life In- 
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surance Co., Milwaukee, is done 
by the firm’s own repair unit, 
Leroy Laur, purchasing agent, 
explained. An evaluation study 
of their 1958 costs versus con- 
tract with manufacturer, contract 
with independent, and no contract 
showed cost savings. Laur said, 
this method also provides im- 
mediate and efficient service and 
gives other fringe benefits, such 
as machine attachments devised 
when other equipment was too 
costly or not available. 

Service contracts with manu- 
facturers are the answer, accord- 
ing to E. P. Leddy, assistant to 
the vice president and purchasing 
agent, Hartford Steam Boiler In- 
spection & Insurance Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn. “The real question 
is one of economics,” he said, 
“and what is best for the com- 
pany.” Contracts guarantee un- 
interrupted service of machines 
or a minimum of down time. 
Periodic inspections, he added, 
are particularly important with 
today’s emphasis on push button 
control, Leddy said. 

No purchasing agent should 
pay for services not required, 
asserted Harold B. Ward, pur- 
chasing agent for the Interna- 
tional Nickel Co., Inc., New 
York. To find out whether con- 
tracts were indespensible and 
economically practical, he ran a 
long-term test with two units. 
Ward reported he found costs 
much lower and had no down 
time with the unit not covered 
by service contracts. 

For 1958 the firm’s average 
maintenance cost was $5.17 
against a contract cost of $26.56. 

Heading the group for 1959- 
1960 will be: John F. Scott, as- 
sistant purchasing agent, Travel- 
ers Insurance Co., Hartford, 
Conn., as chairman: Robert 
Ames, purchasing representative, 
United States Steel Corp., New 
York, vice chairman; and speaker 
Harold Ward as secretary. 


Food Industry Buyers 
Get Packaging Advice 


Food Industries Buyers’ held 
their first group session in 
N.A.P.A. convention history last 
week and got this advice from 
a leading packaging designer: 

In buying packaging, look for 
a company with ideas and imagi- 
nation rather than one with the 
most inexpensive price. 

Albert Kner, Container Corp. 
of America, said that packaging 
is the principal answer to the 
lack of atmosphere and warmth 
in supermarkets, as compared to 
that of the old-fashioned corner 
store. “Sameness is one of the 
big problems,” he asserted. 
“Products are the same, advertis- 
ing is the same, and even sales- 
men are the same. They dress 
alike, look alike, and act alike, 
he added. 

“Packaging is the one place 
we can add individuality.” 

“Dress up the packages to get 
attention,” he suggested. 

In the packaging field sales- 
men can be especially helpful to 
the P.A., Kner said. “In fact, 
an alert salesman should act as 
a consultant and sit in on meet- 
ings concerning sales, produc- 
tion, and design problems, he 
remarked. 

In a look-ahead to the “super- 
market of tomorrow,” Kner de- 
scribed a new supermarket which 
will open in Chicago soon. Com- 
plete use of vending inachines 
is the latest gimmick—even ma- 
chines that will accept paper 


money in addition to coins. 


W. EVERT WELCH shows N.A.P.A. 
convention delegates some short- 
cuts on controlling inventory. 


Welch Explains 
Inventory Control 


New York—Controlling _ in- 
ventory need not be complicated 
—and W. Evert Welch showed 
the N.A.P.A. convention at its 
first session how simple it cowld 
be. 

As a former purchasing agent 
who specialized in this phase of 
procurement, this corporate con- 
sultant on inventory management 
for Minneapolis-Honeywell gave 
P.A.’s in New York something 
concrete to take home. Welch 
presented each attending P.A. 
six recently developed nomo- 
graphs for managing inventory in 
his own company. 

“These charts, formulas, or 
other mechanical aids are not 
substitutes for good judgment,” 
Welch was quick to admit. 
“Rather, they are tools for ex- 
ercising good judgement, either 
in a form usable by others or 
adaptable to data processing 
machines.” 

Adapting one of the techniques 
used throughout the conference, 
Welch passed out 2,500 copies of 
a new booklet. It included six 
simple nomographs for control- 
ling: economic order quantity, 
quantity discount, forward buy- 
ing, what-to-stock, and safety 
stock. 

Vividly demonstrating the dis- 
parity in number of dollars spent 
and number items used, he un- 
rolled a 159-ft. tabulation of the 
thousands of items his company 
buys. It represented one-half the 
dollar value of items purchased. 
A short 6-ft. roll in his hand 
included the other half of the 
dollar items. 

Welch’s “pivot point” charts 
can be used for either of two pur- 
poses: to make inventory deci- 
sions or to check the logic and 
consistency of present inventory 
decisions. For either case the 
set of simple tools he presented 
require only the application of 
a straight edge to help control 
inventory. 

Tried and tested in his own 
organization, the charts Welch 
presented point out several things 
about inventory control: 


.. Intuitive decisions are incon- 
sistent, both for individuals and 
groups. 


@®Normal quantity discount 
decisions tend to be inconsistent 
as well as extremely conserva- 
tive. 


@®Even experienced requisi- 
tioners hesitate to decide what 
items to stock for lack of any 
definite guides or tools to use in 
making the decision. 


STEEL INDUSTRY’S labor problems are discussed by panelists and 
chairman of the N.A.P.A. steel forum. The trio are, left, A. G. Ruedeger, 
Carrier Corp.; Rev. Walter T. Hogan, Industrial Economics, Fordham 
University; and T. W. Russell, American Brake Shoe Co., chairman. 


N.A.P.A. committee forums on various commodities drew large 
turnouts at last week’s New York convention, but the steel meeting 


stole the 


show. Purchasing executives 


concerned about the 


approaching steel industry strike deadline July | jammed the Wal- 
dorf’s main ballroom to hear an analysis of the crucial labor negotia- 
tions which were in progress at another hotel several blocks away. 


The nonferrous metals forum 


also attracted more than 1,000 


N.A.P.A. members who sought the views of their national Com- 


mittee members on the price, supply, and labor outlook. 


Here 


again, the steel labor talks figured into the forecasting. 


Industry experts also gave short-term and long-range economic 
and product outlooks in industrial fuels (coal, oil, and natural gas), 


textiles, containers, and paper. 


Here’s a way 
to simplify the 
purchase of 
splicing 
materials... 


OKONITE 
splice kits 


Faster, more reliable workman- 
ship. A dimensioned drawing and 
step-by-step instruction sheet are 
provided in every kit. 


Eliminate costly on-the-job de- 
lays due to forgotten items, in- 
correct quantities, etc. 


Save the time involved in making 
out bills of material, hunting for 
suppliers, coordinating delivery 
from several sources. 


WRITE on your letterhead for this 
FULLY-INDEXED, HELPFUL NEW 
CATALOG. It lists 275 different splice 
and termination kits together with 
explanatory information and prices. 
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Hogan Warns Steel Tags 
Up if Union Demands Met 


New York—N.A.P.A. con- 
vention delegates dramatically 
demonstrated their vital concern 
over the outcome of current steel 
industry contract negotiations. 

An estimated 2,000 purchasing 
executives crowded the Waldorf- 
Astoria’s grand ball room— 
where the general convention ses- 
sions were held—to sit in on the 
N.A.P.A. steel forum. 

The forum “expert” was the 
Rev. William T. Hogan, director 
of Fordham University’s indus- 
trial economics program, who 
warned that a price increase is in- 
evitable should the steel industry 
acquiese to union demands for a 
wage increase. 

“The possibility of the indus- 
try absorbing any sort of a wage 
hike is out of the question,” Fa- 
ther Hogan declared. “It would 
almost certainly put many steel 
producers back in the red, except 
possibly for the Big Three.” 

He pointed out that any price 
hike would make steel producers 
as well as steel users far more 
vulnerable to foreign competition 
than they are today. 

Discussing this “growing 
threat of foreign imports,” Father 
Hogan contended that the domes- 
tic industry is rapidly losing its 
grip in many market areas. 

“In 1957,” he said, “U.S. steel 
producers exported four times as 
much steel as was imported. In 
1958, this ratio changed to two 
to one. In the first three months 
of this year, more steel was im- 
ported than was exported. This 
has become an alarming situa- 
tion.” 

The Fordham economist em- 
phasized that the price of steel 
has a great deal to do with such a 


RALPH C. MOFFITT, U. S. Steel v.p., speaks at N.A.P.A. nonferrous 
metals forum. Panelists, left, are K. W. Green, Electric Storage Bat- 
tery, Philadelphia; George Fadler, Westinghouse; N. C. Stirewalt, Pub- 
lic Service, Springfield, Ill.; and A. B. Wadsworth, Allegheny-Ludium. 


N.A.P.A. Committee Forums Attract Many 


Fuels, Textiles, Containers, Paper, Nonferrous Metals Covered, but Steel Stole the Show 


drastic change of events “and the 
domestic steel industry realizes 
this. That is why the companies 
are so adamant in their stand 
against a wage hike,” he said. 

Father Hogan said he believed 
the industry would hold its posi- 
tion right down the line unless 
there is some intervention from 
Washington. 

“Some face-saving proposition 
will have to be brought forth to 
break this great impasse, he said. 
“There have been many guesses 
as to what this proposition could 
be. I have one too.” 

He pointed out that the indus- 
try has asked the union for 
seven or eight concessions, such 
as elimination of the cost of liv- 
ing clause, more freedom in 
scheduling, and other work con- 
dition changes. 

“These points would save the 
industry money,” Father Hogan 
explained. “These savings could 
then be offered to the union in 
the form of a wage increase, and 
no absorption would be necessary 
for the steel makers.” 

Following Father Hogan’s ad- 
dress, A. G. Ruediger, director 
of purchasing for the Carrier 
Corp., Syracuse, N. Y., was an- 
nounced as the new chairman of 
the N.A.P.A. Committee on Steel. 
He replaces T. W. Russell, Jr., 
vice president for American 
Brake Shoe Co. 


Nonferrous Metals Stay 
Ample; No Sharp Boosts 


New York—Most nonferrous 
metals will remain in ample sup- 
ply through the remainder of the 
year. There may be some spotty 
price increases—but no_ sharp 
boosts are in prospect. 

Those were the main points 
made by a group of purchasing 
executives reporting at N.A.P.A.’s 
nonferrous metal forum. 

A metal-by-metal rundown re- 
veals: 


¢ Copper—Production is ex- 
ceeding consumption again and 
stocks are once more on the rise. 
There’s increasing competition 
from aluminum and magnesium. 
Copper, for example, is losing 
out to aluminum in electrical con- 
duction fields—on performance 
and economic considerations. 

These economic considerations 
mostly involve the price stability 
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of aluminum compared to copper 
volitility. But copper users 
needn’t worry on that score at 
least for the next few months. 
Consumption will continue to top 
production and should keep tags 
within the 30-35¢ a Ib. range. 


e Nickel—Free world produc- 
tive capacity is more than ample 
at 550 million tons a year. More- 
over, it’s expected to rise to 650 
million tons by 1961. Consump- 
tion, meanwhile is estimated at 
only 400 million tons. So it’s 
doubtful whether usage can keep 
up with increasing capacity. 


e Lead— Sales are running 
over 100% above year-ago for 
the first half of 1959. But in- 
creased demand does not stem 
from consumption alone. Part 
is due to the effort of consumers 
to protect supplies against pos- 
sible work stoppages. 

This increased buying plus 
continued talk of quotas has given 
a bullish tinge to the lead market. 
This may mean some price in- 
creases but lower European tags 
will keep them to modest propor- 
tions. Despite the fact that sup- 
plies are more than ample. a 
13¢ a lb. price is a good bet for 
this fall. 


¢ Aluminum — 1959 __ produc- 
tion is estimated at 3.8 billion Ib. 
—an increase of 20% over 1958 
and a new record high. But ca- 
pacity is still more than ample. 
It’s currently rated at 4.5 bil- 


lion lb., with some 5.2 billion Ib. 
estimated for 1960. 

Prices may well depend on the 
new wage contracts to be signed 
in August. Reports indicate that 
some price increases will be in 
the offing—particularly if the 
union gets substantial wage 
boosts. Steel negotiations may 
provide some hints on this lat- 
ter point. 


e Tin—Supply factors to con- 
sider in the coming months in- 
clude: 

1. Russian agreement to limit 
exports. 

2. Step-up in buffer stock sales. 

3. Possible increase in pro- 
ducer export quotas. 


Fuel Forum Speakers 
Stress Free Competition 


New York—tThe _ industrial 
purchasing agent was pinpointed 
as the key to future stability in 
industrial fuels at the N. A. P. A. 
convention’s fuels forum. 

Forum speakers emphasized 


PETROLEUM PROBLEMS are aired 
at fuel forum by David Sullivan, 
executive V.P., Petroleum Heat 
& Power, Stanford, Conn. 


that plenty of fuel will be avail- 
able for the expanding needs of 
industry in the next 10 years. 
But they emphasized that fuel 
producers must resolve intra- 
industry and governmental con- 
flicts if the industry is to con- 
tinue to prosper freely. 

The influence of the P. A. in 
coal pricing was stressed by 
Charles J. Potter, president of 
Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal Co., 
Indiana, Pa. 

“The coal industry is not al- 
lowed by you purchasing agents 
to make a competitive price to 
meet a competitive condition such 
as imported oil,” Potter said. He 
said P. A.’s “insist on having a 
one price policy and many con- 
tracts are so written. But he said 
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this is not so with imported residual oil. 

Potter pointed out that when residual 
oil reaches an excess supply in the world 
market it is “generally dumped on the 
Eastern Seaboard of the United States .. . 
(and) . . . the results are generally dis- 
astrous to the U. S. coal industry.” 

David Sullivan, executive vice presi- 
dent of Petroleum Heat & Power Co., 
Stamford, Conn., took an opposing view- 
point on governmental activity in the 
petroleum industry. He said federal im- 
port controls recently inaugurated to pro- 
tect weak independent domestic pro- 
ducers can be expected to damage U. S. 
prestige abroad and generate some pe- 
troleum price increases at home. Sullivan 
said, however, that he expected the pro- 
vision which would increase oil imports 
if domestic tags rise too much also would 
prevent runaway prices. 

Assessing the natural gas market, C. S. 
~oomis, senior vice president of the 
Columbia Gas System, said business, in- 
dustry, and individual consumers will 
probably have to pay higher prices in 
coming years because the natural gas 
industry will face rising discovery and 
equipment costs. 
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Shafer Bearings take the “trick” out of 
on-the-job replacement. Self-aligning, 
they automatically adjust to unavoid- 
able inaccuracies in mounting or to 
shaft deflection which is inevitable in 
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Under every type of load—radial, 
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their high load and shock bearing 
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Shafer Bearings always renew the 
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catalog. 
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KELLIE ROBINSON, JR., Phillip Morris, 


General Market Pickup Noted 
For Paper and Paper Board 


New York—The N.A.P.A._ Paper 
Forum reported on the general pickup in 
the market for paper and paper board. 
It was noted that producers look for ad- 
ditional gains as the general economy 
advances. 

The session, which featured “good 
buy” reports by seven P.A.’s, attracted 
an estimated 150 paper buyers. The forum 
was directed by T. A. Corcoran, of 
Louisville. Also participating in the pro- 
gram were: Edward Jameson, Carter Oil, 
Tulsa; G. R. Smith, American Rock 
Wool; J. Berry, Vick Chemical; Joseph 
Miller, Metropolitan Life; Kellie Robin- 
son, Philip Morris; Vern Culver, Ameri- 
can Hard Rubber; and Walter Willets, 
Conover-Mast. 


Plastics, Aluminum Pictured 
Vying for Packaging Markets 


New York—Plastics and aluminum 
were pictured in a toe-to-toe competitive 
battle for “rapidly changing packaging 
markets” at the N. A. P. A. Containers 
Forum discussion. 

While admitting that aluminum pack- 
aging materials are only starting to make 
a dent in various markets, Phillip C. 
Althen, technical manager-rigid con- 
tainers for the Aluminum Company of 
America, predicted that “aluminum will 
be the most important packaging ma- 
terial in the very near future.” 

Althen also said: 


@The packaging industry has only 
started investigating the tremendous po- 
tential of aluminum foil. 


@ Aluminum is a valuable material in 
both flexible and rigid packaging. 


@Can makers are speeding research to 
make aluminum competitive with tinplate. 
James B. Gordon, sales executive for 
Koppers Co. Plastics Division, pointed 
up “the yet untouched potential of two 


Inc., 
speaks on cigarette packaging. Other panelists are, left, Ralph 
N. Betts, Wesleyan University Press, Inc., Columbus, Ohio; and 
Joseph J. Miller, Metropolitan Life Ins. Co., San Francicso, Calif. 


Louisville, Ky., 


important plastic materials—high density 
polyethylene and polystyrene.” He said 
that polyethylene is already competitive 
cost-wise on a straight material basis and 
also effects other economies, such as lower 
shipping costs and more attractiveness for 
better selling. 

Discussing paper and paper bags, 
Harry A. Hughes, assistant general sales 
manager for the Flexible Package Prod- 
ucts Division of St. Regis Paper Co., de- 
scribed advantages of a new St. Regis 
product—Duostress paper. 

He said this new paper product, which 
could well battle Clupak paper for mar- 
kets, features: 

High and equal strength in both ma- 
chine and cross machine direction, ex- 
cellent non-slip characteristics, good 
printing surface, resistance to scuffing, 
controlled porosity, compatability with 
moisture applications such as asphalt, and 
low cost—a paper that can be made and 
converted into a multiwall bag at equal 
or lower cost than present kraft paper. 


Textile Industry Rebounding 
With Slowly Rising Prices 


New York—The rebounding textile 
industry has entered a period of rising 
prices and the near future holds no pros- 
pect of price sags, an industry spokesman 
told the N. A. P. A. textile forum. 

The textile group, meeting at the N. A. 
P. A. convention last week, heard a re- 
view of the industry outlook by James L. 
Rankin of Cannon Mills, at Kannapolis, 
N.C. 

“Textile prices are definitely on the 
way up,” said Rankin, asserting that new 
government price support regulations will 
not cause cotton drops. 

Business has been improving all year, 
Rankin said. He noted that four large 
mills recently reported weekly highs for 
the year. He contrasted present condi- 
tions with the drop in consumer demand 
(from 46 lb. per capita in 1947 to 36 Ib. 
in 1957) which led to industry unemploy- 
ment and weak prices. 

Reviewing the progress of business in 
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CONTAINER FORUM heard representatives of aluminum, paper, and plastics. Koppers’ 
James Gordon, center, tells of new plastics developments. Panelists included Phillip 
Althen, Alcoa; Harry Hughes, St. Regis; and G. R. Smith, Container Forum chairman. 
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QUESTIONS from the floor are answered by James Rankin, 
Cannon Mills, Kannapolis, N. C., speaker. The remaining pan- 
elists and F. Victor Hanaway, chairman, Talon, Inc., listen to 
answers on questions on imported fabrics and future prices. 


1959, Rankin mentioned highlights such 
as the 23% increase in rayon consump- 
tion and a 44% boost in wool use. 


Another 
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Plan Today to Get Tomorrows Benefits 


| HE ability of children to analyze conditions sometimes borders on the 

amazing. A friend, for example, was telling us recently about his five- 
year-old’s query at a late Saturday morning breakfast. The youngster, with 
all the vitality of his age, had been suggesting things to do and the father, in 
typical father style, was “fighting” a delaying action. Suddenly the five-year- 
old asked: 

“Daddy, what are the days in the week? The names, I mean.” 

This was an easy one and Daddy took pains to pronounce each of the 
seven days clearly and distinctly. However, his offspring still seemed 
puzzled and proved it by his next question: 

“How come you didn’t mention ‘tomorrow’?” 

It really sank in then; there had been repeated cases of promises that “we'll 
do that tomorrow.” 

Obviously we all can learn from the youngster’s observation. 
putting off until tomorrow the things we should do today. 

Take, for example, the National Association of Purchasing Agents’ annual 
convention. One just finished in New York City and plans were laid for the 


1960 meeting in Los Angeles. How many will be in attendance next May 
depends almost completely on how many start planning right now. As one 


conventioner in New York put it: “I’m going to show the president of our 
company that I got something out of this meeting and then when I propose 
that I go to California next year, he'll just have to okay it; it'll mean more 
profit for the company.” 

It’s obvious that no president, vice president or comptroller will approve 
an expenditure for pleasure. It’s just as true though that no member of top 
management can afford to pass up an opportunity that will aid his firm in 
saving or making money. 

No one can do the specific job for an individual. In one case a dis- 
cussion with the top executive will accomplish the purpose; in another case 
a detailed report on benefits gained by the company through attendance at 
a meeting will be necessary. In all cases, though, it is not just a question 
of an individual obtaining benefits; it is a case of how those benefits are 
going to work to the benefit of the whole team, the company. 


Put yourself in the top management position for discussion purposes 
and you'll come up with the questions; then you'll know how to prepare the 


answers. The benefits of a convention are there for the taking. If you’re not 
taking them, you’re the loser and your company is a loser too. 


Random Thoughts 


Speaking of conventions reminds us that the many committee members 
who worked long and hard at arranging the New York session deserve a 
salute for a job well done. And don’t forget the N.A.P.A. headquarters 
staff; they were on the job all the time, too . . . Putting time to work for you 
seems to be a gift shared by busy men. . . Take President Eisenhower. A 
newspaper report on his reading habits described him as a scanner of ten 


papers daily as well as a detailed reader of three or four weekly publica- 
tions . . . Makes you wonder whether we’re kidding ourselves when we say 
“But I don’t have time to read, . . . who’s kidding whom?” 
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Your Follow-Up File 


Cooperate - - Always! 


Denver, Colo. 

I was interested in last wek’s “PUR- 
CHASING WEEK Asks You .. .” column 
on reciprocity. (“Should the purchas- 
ing agent insist that the suppliers he 
deals with use materials manufactured 
by his company where applicable?”, p. 
11). 

I would like to offer the following: 
Insist—no! Suggest—yes! Cooperate— 
always! 

Fortunately for me the nature of our 
manufactured product is such that we 
could not expect every supplier to pur- 
chase a “Quick-Way,” so I have not 
been faced with reciprocity. 

The purchasing agent should not 
have his hands tied in this manner, be- 
cause he is not free to negotiate and do 
a complete job in his department. 

If the purchasing department is rep- 
resented on the management team, 
these policies are practically nonexis- 
tent. 

R, J. Jameson 
Manager of Purchases 
“Quick-Way” Truck Shovel Co. 


Per Cent Makes a Difference 


Baltimore, Md. 
Reference—‘P.A.’s, Can You Pass 
This Test of Arithmetic Ability?” 
(June 8 °59, p. 24) Question 4, Part A. 
One cannot add chickens and horses 
nor can one move decimal points at 
convenience. Better check. 
E. A. McGinity 


Wichita, Kan. 

Unless my head is in the mud, either 
your problem poser is not competent 
in the presentation and solution of 
problems—or your proofreader needs 
a vision check. 

Please see Part A (4) of arithmetic 
ability test. 

In the first place the answer does 
not reconcile—is 1.115 equal to 
11.5%? It seems to me it should be 
111.5%. 

The problem as stated is .0S +- 35% 

21.5 + .5 which equals: 


Should the problem be .05 + 35% 
+ 21.5% + .5? 
OS 5% 
me 35% 
.215 25.5% 
Jo 50% 


1115 or 111.5% 

I started out to be an engineer and 
went on through calculus, so arith- 
metic and mathematical problems still 
intrigue me and I usually try my hand. 

E. Leon Watkins 
President 
Watkins, Inc. 


Portland, Ore. 

The answer to question 4, Part A, 

puzzles me and I wonder if you could 
tell me how it was solved. 

If the 21.5 was intended to be 

21.5% then it would be (05 *t''.35 


a 


ivi 


+ .215 + <5 

and not 11.5%. 

I would appreciate knowing if there 

was a typographical error or if my 
calculations were wrong. 

W. G. Gilleam 

Purchasing Agent 

Owens, Illinois 


1.115 or 111.5% 


e@ As we’ve always known, purchas- 
ing executives are an alert group. 
There were many who caught our 
error. A percent sign makes all the 
difference. The problem should 
have read 21.5% and the answer 
11.5%. 


The Correct Impression 


Montpelier, Vt. 

I am of the impression that purchas- 
ing in industry and public purchasing is 
receiving more recognition. 

The duties and responsibilities are 
being broadened and expanded and 
the chiefs of the purchasing sections 
are now considered as cabinet mem- 
bers, particularly in state government. 

I am interested in having your 
thoughts on this subject and copies 
of any articles which have appeared in 
PURCHASING WEEK. 

Frank P. Free 
Purchasing Agent 
State of Vermont 


@See our article on “P.W. Finds 
Government P.A. Recognition on 
Rise, May 25 °59, p. 22). 


Interested in Army Surplus 


Trenton, N. J. 

Attached is a photostatic copy of an 
April 26 news item (“The Army is 
Stuck with $87,000,000 Worth of Sur- 
plus Duck and Webbing . . .”) 

Can you advise us as to whom we 
should contact for an inventory de- 
scription of the items involved? 

F. R. Weiant 
Purchasing Agent 
Goodall Rubber Co. 


e Write to the Property Disposal 
Officer at the Army Quartermaster 
Depot, Richmond, Va. 


Filing ‘Informative Column’ 


Staunton, Va. 
Starting with the May 4, 1959 issue 
of PURCHASING WEEK I have decided to 
maintain a file on your very informa- 
tive column “PURCHASING WEEK Asks 
, Pera 
I regret that this thought did not 
occur to me sooner, since I recall a 
number of interesting questions which 
were covered in earlier editions. 
I wish you continued success with 
your very fine weekly publication. 
G. J. Curro 
Purchasing Department 
A.S.R. Products Corp. 


To Our Readers 

This is your column. Write on 
any subject you think will interest 
purchasing executives. While your 
letters should be signed, if you pre- 
fer we'll publish them anonymously. 

Send your letters to: “Your 
Follow-Up File,’ PURCHASING 
WEEK, 330 West 42nd St., New 
York 36,.N. Y¥.. . 


PURCHASING WEEK Asks You... SPECIAL WASHERS L_] U.S. STANDARD WASHERS [_] 


po Parse the emotional approach out of buying, a 
icago firm compiled a 10-point checklist to 
pate suppliers. Wat these fecen’ do ree rae | RIVETING (eURR} WASHERS L_] LIGHT STEEL WASHERS L_] FLAT WASHERS FOR 


most important in influencing your buying decisions? 


Asked at: 44th Annual Convention PRE-ASSEMBLY (SEMS)[_] S.A.E. WASHERS L_] MACHINE SCREW WASHERS [L_] 


National Association of Purchasing Agents 
New York, N. Y. 


+ chee ALUMINUM, BRASS AND COPPER WASHERS L_] BELLEVILLE TYPE WASHERS L_] 


Anaconda Aluminum Co., 


Louisville, Ky. MALLEABLE BEVEL WASHERS C] 


FENDER WASHERS CJ 


MINE ROOF WASHERS LJ 


; 
‘J 


“You cannot produce a quality prod- 


uct unless you begin with quality raw MALLEABLE ROUND WASHERS |_| | EXPANSION PLUGS CJ 


material components. Quality is cer- 


tainly the number one requisite. The 
next requirement is service because SPRING LOCK WASHERS = 


HI-TENSILE STRUCTURAL WASHERS L_] 
without it and continuity of supply you 
can’t maintain production schedules} SQUARE WASHERS C] CASTER SHIMS LJ AN 960 FLAT WASHERS CJ 


and fulfill customer requirements. Third, 


I consider the research aspects.” MACHINERY BUSHINGS [J 

R. G. Homer 

National Malleable & Steel Casting Co. 
Sharon, Pa. 


“Price would be the primary factor 


as it assures Our remaining competitive. —¥ “ae © Y iy k h d 
Quality is important too. By quality I | CnecK your wasner needs, 
don’t necessarily mean a superior prod- Ss 

uct—a Cadillac of the industry—but a 4 

quality sufficient to meet our require- 


ments. Prompt and dependable service q % 
is also another factor.” S 
v <> % Robert Head 


Compania Minera De Penoles, S.A. 
Nuevo Leon, Mexico 


eee Can supply them all! 
price. Service is the thing I consider a 


first because price doesn’t mean very 
much if you don’t get good service. * 
Quality is important, for you always QUALITY WASHERS SINCE 1914 
want to buy something that is usable 
and meets your requirements. At all 
times the price must be compatible.” 
L. G. Lehecka 
Rud Machinery Co., Cleveland aA. =| 
“As a ship repair yard, we need ma- S a)| Joliet Wrought Washer Company offers the reserve 
tate Sine We aes Ser B—Doats don't capacity and flexibility needed to meet both your 
wait. Dependability and reliability as E eS 7‘ 
far as sticking behind what is promised Jj ae regular and emergency requirements for washers 
are important to us. Getting service and 


material from a supplier when you need ' of all types = standard and special. Capacities range 


it is what counts. Of course, price is 


always a factor to be considered in - from 1,” to 8” O.D. with thicknesses from .008” to 


mane Soo coma —— 1/,’”’, Inall metals, all finishes, including heat-treating. 
ode lier 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
San Francisco 
SPECIAL WASHERS We maintain our own tool and die shop assuring 
: you the utmost in prompt service on new tooling. 
First of all we must have a quality Your orders are never too large for adequate serv- 
product—not a fancy one, but one that ‘ , 
will do our job. The product must be a ice, nor too small for personal attention. 
well represented because after all we - , , nem Available in steel, stainless, copper, brass, lead, 
may need service. You must have de- A Ee aluminum, bronze. In these finishes: Hardened 
pendable vendor representatives to con- ” . washers ASTM Specifications, case hardening, 
> tact. Then you look for price.” ‘ . carbo-nitriding, dry cyanide cadmium, chromium, 
Harold E. Hildebrandt j : copper, zinc di-chromate, phosphate finishes, Par- 
Nutting Truck & Caster Co. aw Zs kerizing, hot zinc galvanizing, shot peening, roto- 
Faribault. Minn. Ge blasting, tempering and electro-plating. 


“Quality, service, and then price. 


“Any purchasing agent worth his salt 
does not buy on emotional influences. 
The three most important factors to rate 
any supplier on are quality, price, and 
delivery—the basis of good purchasing. 
There is one other factor I look for in ‘ 
a supplier—his research and develop- ?; 
ment facilities. If he is solid here you 
can be almost sure of quality.” 


John W. Douglas 


Lithium Corporation of America 
St. Paul, Minn. i A HIGH-TENSILE 


STRUCTURAL WASHERS 


head , , BELLEVILLE TYPE WASHERS 
“Tops on my list is a supplier with 


integrity, a firm you can depend upon ps ‘ 
no matter what the ciemiaiaae. This y & i Write for free 16 page catalog 
supplier, of course, must also give me 4 ‘thea 
the quality I insist upon, his price must ae! <p 
be competitive, and his delfery sched-|- Yop go JOLIET WROUGHT WASHER COMPANY 
ule flexible: If_he has*integrity and says| ~ Mae. F > 
he can meéet these requisitions, I know a 12 Connell Avenue — Joliet, Ilinois © 
_ 1 can-depend.upon him.” . - ‘ ~." siros be; Seer eer, eae 
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/Rurchasing, Week dq 


3,000 P.A.’s at N.A.P.A. Convention Evaluate .. . 


Impact of Technology, 


\ 


Inform-A-Show caused some P.A.’s to ponder space age... Corridors provided elbow room for discussion of programs. 


12 Purchasing Week June 22, 1959 


... In Technology ...In Materials Management 


MARK CRESAP, management, points to technology as force working on economy . For 
purchasing, this is implication: more purchasing activity, new specialized buying talents. 


PROBLEM OF MANAGING INVENTORY was demonstrated by 159-ft. tabulation of parts 
bought by Minneapolis-Honeywell. But it represents only 50% of purchase dollars. 


VALUE ANALYSIS, lagging in some areas of purchasing, may get a big lift as more P.A.’s IN PANEL DISCUSSION Andy Kennedy suggested that purchasing might move into 
find new technical products demanding closer study for basing sound buying decisions. materials management if job was not performed satisfactorily now in company. 


7 
. 


{ 


4 
' 


CONSULTANT Ed Walther advised P.A.’s 
to manage their own time before materials. 
HERBERT LAYPORT, P.A., feels Space Age ARTHUR PEARSON, aircraft procurement, says EDUCATOR Lamar Lee said M. M. applies 
P.A. Must combine business, engineering. some P.A.’s will be hurt by technology. when buying and production control overlap. 
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P.A.’s wives went sightseeing, received gifts, and attended a fashion-show luncheon. 


P.A.s Wives Organize, Plan Own 1960 Convention Program 


once...is enough! 


DAVAC labels 
“built-in” your 


Timer Leow 
1 
SU CAP LANA. ONS, Orr 


order forms 
SAVE TIME, 
SAVE TYPING, 
SAVE ERRORS. 


Why type or write your labels separately 
when a Nashua DAVAC adhesive label 
can be included in your form and simplify 
your shipping operation? With these new 
Baltimore Business Forms, one typing is 
enough. The DAVAC label is correct .. . 
and ready to ship. Find out today how 
DAVAC can cut your costs. Phone your 
Baltimore Business Forms representative 
. . . or write us for samples of forms with 


DAVAC labels included. No obligation, 
of course. 


Baltimore Business Forms 


THE BALTIMORE BUSINESS FORMS COMPANY 
3130 Frederick Ave., Baltimore 29, Md. 


New York—Purchasing executives’ 
wives are going to organize for the 1960 
N.A.P.A. convention in Los Angeles and 
will plan their own program. They, 
themselves will determine whether the 
program will be completely social, com- 
pletely educational or a combination. 

The proposal that the wives become 
more active in association work was made 
by G. W. Howard Ahl, executive secre- 
tary-treasurer, and came as a surprise to 
just about every one of the 750 women 
who gathered for a luncheon-fashion show. 
Outgoing President Gordon Burt Affleck 
took action immediately. He named Mrs. 
Russell T. Stark (Burroughs Corp.), De- 
troit, and Mrs. John R. Hairgrove 
(Braun Chemical Co., Division of Van 
Waters & Rogers, Inc.), Los Angeles, as 
chairman and secretary. 

More than 750 women attended this 
year’s convention, setting a new record. 
It was a “first” for Mrs. Henry G. Russell 
(Sunde & d’Evers), Seattle, and Mrs. Duane 
Peters (Webster Mfg. Co.), Tiffin, Ohio. 
Other new conventioneers included: Mrs. 
Hugh Hammontree (J. M. Huber Corp.), 
Macon, Ga.; Mrs. Stewart A. Dick (Syn- 
tron Co.), Homer City, Pa.; Mrs. Ray 
Mildenberger (Erie Bolt & Nut Co.), 
Erie, Pa.; and Mrs. James Corcoran (Dol- 
linger Corp.), Rochester, N. Y. 

High points in distaff activities were a 
bus tour of Manhattan with stops at 
China Town, Battery Park, and the 
United Nations; and the luncheon-fashion 
show which was held at the Hotel Com- 
modore. Special paper “space” hats car- 
ried out the over-all convention theme of 
“Practical Purchasing in the Space Age.” 
The fashion show was complete with a 
bikini swimsuit, a pair of Russian wolf 
hounds and little girls—two tow-headed 
models. 

Making it a family affair was Mrs. 
Thomas Ray (Inland Steel Products), 
Milwaukee, with daughter Jean Ann and 
niece Mina Jane Small, both girls toting 
cameras. Mrs. Howard O. Nyquist (Na- 
tional Iron Co.), Duluth, and Nancy 
Nyquist were another attractive mother- 
daughter duo. 

Mrs. Ted R. Thompson (Aeroproducts 
Operations, Allison Division, General 
Motors Corp.), Dayton, left her sons 
(ages 12 and 16) home for this jaunt but 
planned to be back in New York with her 
husband for the Lions’ Convention, June 
30, and this time with the boys. 

The bus tour attracted 640 ladies, 
among them New Yorkers like Mrs. 
Astrid Paugh (Vanadium Corp. of Amer- 
ica) who said “you never really get to see 
the city when you live here,” and trans- 
planted New Yorker, Mrs. George J. 
Kaiser, (Chas. Pfizer), Groton, Conn. 

Those seeing the city for the first time 
included Mrs. J. E. Clark (Gulf Oil 
Cerp.), Atlanta, who writes a column for 
the Dixie Purchasor; Mrs. M..C. Migkel- 
son, (Pinellas County}, Clearwater, Flor- 
ida; Mrs. Harold, G. Beemer (Citizens 
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ANNE D. REPKO, chairman of women’s 
activities, was kept busy throughout the 
convention. Here she’s directing the 
women to the luncheon-fashion show. 


Commercial Savings Bank), Flint, Mich.; 
Mrs. Donald G. Hogan (J. H. Matthews 
& Co.), Pittsburgh; and Mrs. C. T. Geren 
(Texas Eastern Pipe Lines), Shreveport, 
La. 

They admitted craning their necks and 
were generally impressed by the sky- 
scrapers. Not Mrs. Jack A. McClellan 
(Camco, Inc.). She found the buildings 
“dull,” compared that is to the pastel col- 
ors and checker board effects of Houston 
architecture. 

On the lookout for souveniers were 
grandmothers Mrs. Paisley Boney (J. P. 
Stevens & Co.), Greensboro, N. C., and 
Mrs. Frank J. McMahon (Union Carbide 
& Carbon Corp.), Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Mrs. C. Warner McVicar (Rockwell Mfg. 
Co.), Pittsburgh, was teased about a fan 
she picked up in China Town for her new 
granddaughter but she replied that her 
husband had bought the baby a tartan 
plaid skirt (size one) at the Canadian 
Convention. 

Also shopping for the children back 
home were Mrs. Julius Goldman (Berk- 
shire Color & Chemical), Springfield, 
Mass., and Mrs. Joseph R. Megliola 
(Tecnifax Co.), Holyoke, Mass. 

A number of the women were inter- 
ested in seeing television shows and lucky 
Mrs. Leland W. Shaw and Mrs. Thaddeus 
Soltys (both their husbands are with C. F. 
Church Mfg. Co.), Holyoke, had tickets 
to the Jack Paar show. 

An international flavor was added to 
the luncheon-fashion show by the pres- 
ence of Mrs. Hector D. Wright and Mrs. 
Huebner, wives of the Canadian, and 
British Association presidents. Thémas 
English, new .N.A.P.A. president, also 
stopped. by to.greet the. wives. 
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T. O. English New 
N.A.P.A. Head 


(Continued from page 1) 
called good-faith amendment to 
the Robinson-Patman Act. 

English, third member of the 
Alcoa purchasing organization to 
rise to the N.A.P.A. presidency, 
advocated appointment of an 
N.A.P.A. public affairs commit- 
tee to be “charged with the re- 
sponsibility of advising the mem- 
bership on “vital legislative and 
political issues. 

In an interview with PURCHAS- 
ING WEEK, English said such a 
committee could “take a stand 
against legislative and _ other 
matters that may be detrimental 
to purchasing and the free enter- 
prise framework in which it now 
operates.” 

N.A.P.A. officials hailed Eng- 
lish as singularly qualified to lead 
the organization in the year 
ahead. An engineer and widely 
traveled abroad, he has demon- 
strated alertness to technical 
challenges to P.A.’s and to the 
impact of growing foreign com- 
petition on industrial purchasing. 


Travel Starts in September 


Experienced at local, district, 
and national level N.A.P.A. ac- 
tivities, English told PURCHAsS- 
ING WEEK he looks forward “en- 
thusiastically” to visiting and 
meeting with purchasing men all 
over the country. His travels 
start in September. He succeeds 
Gordon B. Affleck in the national 
post. 

A graduate of Missouri School 
of Mines, the new N.A.P.A. 
prexy has had more than 22 years 
experience as a member of AIl- 
coa’s purchasing department. He 
started in Alcoa purchasing as 
senior electrical engineering 
buyer after service as works elec- 
trical engineer at the company’s 
East St. Louis plant. He became 
assistant general P.A. in 1944 
and took over his present post 
earlier this month. 

Calling for further effort to 
strengthen the national and local 
purchasing organizations, Eng- 
lish declared P.A.’s need the or- 
ganizational support to aid them 
in the fast-shifting economy and 
to avoid “booby-traps” ahead. 
He urged P.A.’s to keep abreast 
of the “separate and distinct 
economic revolutions” occurring 
in the United States. He warned 
of the threat of “‘foreign competi- 
tion and the jeopardy it holds 
for us as individuals, as employ- 
ers and as a country.” He called 
“ill-conceived” legislation at all 
political levels “another matter 
of great concern.” 

As an example of how the 
N.A.P.A. shifts to meet new 
problems and challenges to the 
profession, English cited the data 
processing committee. This 
N.A.P.A. committee is at work 
on the problems implied in com- 
puter technology—a _ relatively 
new development—on the pur- 
chasing function and operations. 

The new prexy emphasized the 
N.A.P.A. is essentially a “grass- 
roots” organization. Local groups 
initiate and run their own meet- 
ings and programs. If locals find 
certain problems of prime inter- 
est to their members these prob- 
lems find their way to attention 
of the national body. English 
sees it as part of his new job io 
note these local problems so that 
possibly concerted action on a 
national level may aid in their 
solution. 
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N.A.P.A.’s NEW PRESIDENT, Thomas English, was kept busy receiving 
congratulations (Paisley Boney, J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., is adding his); 


getting briefed by Howard Ahl, secretary treasurer (center) and being 
interviewed for story (right) by a Purchasing Week editor, John Baxter. 


Instantly, 
Smoothly, 
new “Contact Bronze” 
applies graduated power 


to heavy-duty trarler 


brakes 


COSTS 25% LESS 

These contact leaves are stamped and formed from 
Bridgeport “Contact Bronze” Alloy 92 at a savings of 
25%. Its performance-proved spring properties provide 
part reliability through thousands of cycles. 


FORMS EASILY 

Warner Electric Brake system for heavy-duty trailer 
combination is actuated by this controller. This view 
shows the series of easily formed “Contact Bronze” 
leaves that transmit power in smoothly graduated steps. 


This ingenious electric brake system devised by Warner 
Electric Brake & Clutch Company gives the driver instan- 
taneous synchronization of all brakes. Through a graduated 
series of Bridgeport “Contact Bronze” leaves, it lets the driver 
adjust torque smoothly to suit load and road conditions. 
“Contact Bronze” Alloy 92 saves up to 25% on material 
cost. Its quality and dependability are maintained by the 
addition of a minute quantity of phosphorus for superior 
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spring properties. It easily withstands difficult forming 
operations without losing its spring properties. 

If you form or stamp contact parts for electrical or elec- 
tronic equipment, you will want details on “Contact Bronze,” 
as well as Bridgeport’s other alloys for the electrical indus. 
tries. Call your nearby Bridgeport sales office for immediate 
service or, for samples and a copy of the “Contact Bronze” 
data sheet, write to Dept. 4946. 


aie BRIDGEPORT BRASS COMPANY 


Bridgeport 2, Conn. « Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
Specialists in Metals from Aluminum to Zirconium 


Steel Shelving 
With Adjustable Sections 


Adjustable steel shelving 
features easy assembly, no 
nuts, bolts, or tools are need- 
ed. Shelves are adjustable 
on 1'%-in. centers. Sections 
are available in open type, 
closed type, bin, or counter- 
high styles. All sections are 
3 ft. wide, 7 ft. high and 1, 
142, or 2 ft. deep. Choice af 
green or gray. 

Price: From $23 per sec- 
tion. Delivery: immediate. 

Lyon Metal Products, Inc., 
42 Plant Ave., Aurora, Il. 
(P.W., 6/22/59) 


Punching Machine 
For Loose Leaf Binding 


Punch makes multiple 
holes in paper for plastic or 
metal loose-leaf binding. It 
punches clean, rectangular 
holes enabling interchanging 
sheets between all types of 
bindings. Punch has standard 
19 ring setting, new type side 
guide and automatic die re- 
turn. Weighs 20 Ib. 

Price: $99.50. Delivery: 
immediate. 

General Binding Corp., 
1101 Skokie Highway, 
Northbrook, IIL, (P.W., 
6/22/59) 


TV Monitor 
8-In. Tube 


Monitor has a 8-in. pic- 
ture tube and weighs only 32 
lb. Designed for closed cir- 
cuit TV, the unit has a han- 
dle on top to facilitate carry- 
ing. It gives 600 line resolu- 
tion and has circuitry to 
make it compatable with in- 
dustrial cameras. The mon- 
itor is 9% in. high, 12% in. 
wide, and 16 in. deep. 

Price: $199. Delivery: im- 
mediate. 

Miratel, Inc., 1080 Dionne 
St., St. Paul, Minn. (P.W., 
6/22/59) 


Welding-Cutting Set 
Uses Oxygen-Acetylene 


Aircomite gas welding and 
cutting outfit is designed for 
light and medium duty. It 
can be used to weld steel up 
to ¥% in., cut up to | in. steel 
plate, braze and hardface. 
Outfit includes gas regula- 
tors, pressure mixer, hose, 
torch and tips, sparklighter, 
goggles, and _ all-purpose 
wrench. 

Price: $99.50. Delivery: 
immediate. 

Air Reduction Co., Inc., 
150 E. 42nd St., N. Y., N. Y. 
(P.W., 6/22/59) 


Purchasing Week 


Here’s your weekly guide to. +. 


Rust Preventive 


Is Sprayed On 


Moisture absorbing rust preventive in 
fog-maker dispenser was developed for 
applications where spraying methods can 
be used and where removal of moisture 
or drying is not practical. The dispenser 
has a positive trigger-action pump and 
can be operated with one hand. No ex- 
ternal power is needed. It is recom- 
mended for protection of dies, tools, ma- 
chinery, jigs, fixtures, unfinished work, 
or raw stock during indoor storage or 
shipment. 

Price: $26.95 (dispenser and 5 gal. 
fluid). Delivery: immediate. 

Rust-Lick, Inc., 755 Boylston St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. (P.W., 6/22/59) 


Grinding Wheel 
Can Grind and Finish 


Specially designed to cut down time in 
welding operations, wheel’s two-layer con- 
struction permits two different grinding 
angles so that grinding and finishing oper- 
ations can be done without stopping to 
change wheels. Stock removal layer is 
available in a single grit while the finish- 
ing layer is available in 5 different com- 
positions, each designed for finishing a 
particular type of metal from heavy steels 
through light sheets to aluminum. 

Price: $5.52 to $8.83 (subject to quan. 
disc.). Delivery: immediate. 

Bay State Abrasive Products Co., 15 
Union St., Westboro, Mass. (P.W., 6/ 
22/59) 


Laminated Tires 
Nylon and Rubber Composition 


Nylon Premium tire has softer rubber 
and nylon that is said to assure easier 
riding, more wear, easier steering, no 
downtime and more traction. Flats are 
eliminated since the tire does not use any 
tube or air. Tires are claimed to outlast 
pneumatics several times under hazard- 
ous conditions. Maker recommends tire 
for a broad range of material handling 
equipment. Sizes available from 4.00x6 
(capacity 800 Ib.) to 9.00x28 (capacity 
7,000 Ib.). 

Price‘ $13.65 to $305. Delivery: im- 
mediate. 

Notat Tire Co., 1504 E. 34th St., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. (P.W., 6/22/59) 


Tacker and Nailer Accessory 
Converts Hand Model to Power 


Pneumatic power adapter converts 
hand tackers or nailers into fully auto- 
matic tools. It has twin driving chambers 
for a balanced thrust. Tool avoids nec- 
essity of discarding hand equipment when 
changing over to power drivers. The 
adapter places one extra pound of weight 
at the driving nose. It can be attached 
to a hand machine in about 2 min. with 
a screw driver. 

Price $39.95. Delivery: 20 days. 

Heller Industrial Fastener Div., Heller 
Roberts Mfg. Corp., 6111 Carnegie Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. (P.W., 6/22/59) 
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Another PURCHASING WEEK service: Price and 
delivery data with each product description. 


Products 
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Micrometer 
Checks Work Roundness 


V-Anvil Micrometer has 
three-point contact which de- 
tects pieces that are out of 
round. It can also be used 
for measuring  three-fluted 
cutting tools—taps, milling 
cutters, reamers, etc. It is 
used the same way as a con- 
ventional micrometer and 
readings are in thousandths. 

Price: $85 (No. 483XRL). 
Delivery: immediate. 

L.S. Starrett Co., Athol, 
Mass. (P.W., 6/22/59) 


Snap Wrenches 
With Torque Control 


Adjustable snap _ torque 
wrenches have a dual scale 
that reads in either in.-lb. or 
ft.-lb. After the desired 
torque is reached a distinct 
snap (which is both heard and 
felt) signals the operator. Six 
models, range from 20 to 240 
in.-lb. to 200 to 600 ft.-lb. 

Price: From $17.60. De- 
livery: immediate. 

Skidmore Engineering, 
5130 Richmond Rd., Bed- 
ford Heights, Ohio. (P.W., 
6/22/59) 


‘Button’ Welder 
Joins Thin Metals 


New welding method for 
joining steel uses a “button 
weld” attachment to join 
metals from 0.035 to 0.187 
in. thick. Package includes 
600 amp. power source, wire 
drive unit and semi-automatic 
hand gun. Process uses car- 
bon dioxide for shielding and 
a consumable wire electrode. 

Price: From $1,990. De- 
livery: immediate. 

A. O. Smith Corp., Weld- 
ing Products Div., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. (P.W., 6/22/59) 


Color Pencils 
Erasable Leads 


Color pencils available in 
five colors are erasable. A 
new process combines the 
strength of lead with colors 
which cover the paper 
smoothly, are water resistant, 
and can be blended. Lines 
can be removed with the pen- 
cil’s own eraser tip or with 
any other eraser. 

Price: $20. per gross. De- 
livery: immediate. 

Venus Pen & Pencil Co., 
Lewisburg, Tenn. (P.W., 
6/22/59) 


This Week’s 


Product Perspective 
JUNE 22-28 


The N.A.P.A. convention last week focussed attention on the purchasing 
profession’s deep involvement in the “Space Age.” Perhaps the most signifi- 
cant development of the current era—developments that will surely make 
new demands on purchasing’s technical know how—lie in products, processes, 
and materials. There’s no escaping facts like this one: Most companies report 
that 80% of their products weren’t even on the drawing board 10 yr. ago. 


For the purchasing profession, in this kind of atmosphere, the word “new” 
will take on ever increasing importance. 


In products, materials, and processes these have the most pregnant 
possibilities: 


In products—There’ll be a steady stream of products that will handle 
materials or parts better and faster during a manufacturing operation. In 
effect they will bring a form of automation into many plants. Hand-in-hand 
with this you'll see more developments in industrial controls. They will be 
more reliable, less difficult to maintain, and more flexible. 


More standardized and interchangeable parts will become available. This, 
in particular, is an area where purchasing can exert its influence. 

While some products trend toward standardization and interchangeability. 
others will have much closer tolerances built in. One reason: better reliability. 


Packaged sytsems—power drives, controls—will make it easier for equip- 
ment makers to assemble their machines, give the user more flexibility. 
Industrial design—the art of building a pleasing appearance into a product— 
will have greater impact. Also more attention will be paid to making a 
machine easier to operate. 


Computers for office routines, process control, engineering, will see wide- 
spread use. Smaller, less expensive models are already within the reach of 
many businesses. But here, perhaps, the greatest strides will come in learning 
how to use them, not so much in the actual equipment itself. 


The electronics industry has committed itself to miniaturization. But else- 
where, vou'll see more compact machines. They'll come about because of 
new materials (see below) and because of new design concepts. 


In materials—Don’t expect any crest in the flood of new materials. Broadly 
speaking, most of the action will take place in the areas of high-temperature 
resistance, corrosion resistance, new metals and alloys, ceramics, and plastics. 

The space age has a direct influence on high-temperature and corrosion 
resistant mtaerials development. Such materials are badly needed for missiles, 
high-speed aircraft, and nuclear facilities. But the need is nearly as bad in 
high-temperature processing equipment. Many chemical reactions are trend- 
ing toward high temperatures for better yields. 


Materials for these jobs will come from all the areas—-even plastics. In 
metals and alloys, much work is being done with the so-called “exotic metals” 
—tungsten, ziconium, molybdenum, tantalum, columbium, rhenium, beryl- 
lium. Chief problem is how to process them. Progress already has been made: 
beryllium forgings, molybdenum castings, tungsten sheet fabrication. In steel 
look for still better temperature and corrosion resistance. In non-ferrous 
alloys better strength properties, more new special-purpose materials are on 
the way. 


Ceramics will move into new areas—again where high-temperature environ- 
ments must be met. Also you'll see new varieties in electronic components, 
wire insulation, fibers, thermal insulation, pumps, and process equipment for 
handling corrosives. 


The plastics industry is pioneering in the tailor-made materials concept. 
A better understanding of materials will let the plastics people design a 
specific material for a specific application. 


In processes—There’s a kind of ferment taking shape in steel technology. 
Several new ways of converting iron ore directly into steel are under con- 
sideration by the major steel producers. Expansion via building new blast 
furnaces is expensive. Some of the new techniques promise substantial cuts 
in investment. 


Automation, or some form of automation will extend into virtually every 
plant. It is becoming a competitive necessity. Chemical processes will succumb 
to automatic process controls based on the use of computers. 

In metalworking, chipless machining techniques will grow rapidly. Explo- 
sive forming, powder metallurgy, chemical milling, roll forming, extrusion 
are just a few. You'll find them used with difficult-to-form metals or where 
minimum conventional machining is wanted. In fact for many products— 
threaded shapes, gears, housings, pump impellers—these techniques are 
likely to cut deeply into conventional machining. 
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Products 


Disposable Clothing 
Eliminates Laundry Costs 


Line of disposable clothing is soft, light- 
weight, and looks like woven cloth. Fire- 


‘resistant and water repellent, the cloth- 


ing can be worn by both men and women. 
It is lint free and eliminates laundry costs. 
Available in shirts, pants, lab coats, hats, 
aprons, and gowns. Maximum wear re- 
jsistance is obtained for heavy-duty jobs 
where protection against soil is needed. 

Price: Lab coat, $1.20; Apron, 24¢. 
Delivery immediate. 

General Scientific Equipment Co., 
7516 Limekiln Pike, Phila., Pa. (P.W., 
6/22/59) 


Power Cable Reels 
Can Handle Multiple Conductors 


Automatic power cable reels feature 
“add-on” collector rings so that reel ca- 
pacity can be increased to handle any 
number of conductors when necessary. 
Reels are available in four basic diam- 
eters: 11% in., 15 in., 20 in., 24 in., and 
can be ordered in special large sizes. Unit 
can be attached to the floor or table 
through the mounting holes on the bot- 
tom. Collector rings are totally enclosed 
to promote safety. 

Price: From $110. Delivery: imme- 
diate on stock items, up to 3 mo., on 
specials. 

Daniel Woodhead Co., 15 N. Jeffer- 
son St., Chicago, Ill. (P.W., 6/22/59) 


Transistorized Test Instrument 
Measures, Sorts Non-magnetic Metals 


Portable, battery operated Conductiv- 
ity Meter performs a variety of testing 
jobs, including the determination of 
hardness, alloy, and heat treat condition; 
sorting mixed non-magnetic metals, check- 
ing tensile strength of aluminum, etc. The 
tester induces magnetic currents in the 
test piece which effect the reading of the 
instrument scale. Readings can be taken 
on a comparative basis using known sam- 
ples, or in absolute electrical conductiv- 
ity units. 

Price: 1,250. Delivery: 1 wk. 

Magnafilux Corp., 7300 W. Lawrence 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. (P.W., 6/22/59) 
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Centerless grinding—Work is sup- 
ported by a work rest and two grinding 
wheels: 1. a conventional speed wheel, 
2. an opposed slowly moving regulat- 
ing wheel. Both form a grinding throat. 
Work rest supports the work in the 
throat. Parts are adjustable to accom- 
modate different sizes and types of 
work pieces. Grinding wheel action 
forces work against the work rest and 
also against the regulating wheel. This 
pressure keeps the work in contact 
with the regulating wheel. Same wheel 
assures constant and uniform rotation 
of the work. 

Contour grinding— Uses _ wheel 
shaped to the contour to be ground 
into the work. Used for thread forms, 


Kinds of Grinding Processes 


serrations in milling cutters, punch and 
die sections, christmas tree sections 
of turbine blades. 

Internal grinding— For grinding 
holes or bores in parts. Corrects out 
of roundness, eccentricity, smoothes 
surface in rough hole. Short stubby 
wheel spindles are used. Wheel diam- 
eters are less than hole diameters. 

Abrasive-belt grinding — Grinding 
media is part of belt that contacts work 
surface. Backstand method uses a con- 
tact wheel supporting a horizontal belt 
tensioned and controlled by a back- 
stand. Platen-type keeps working sur- 
face of belt in a vertical plane. Spe- 
cial machines are available. (P.W., 
6/22/59) 
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Display traces invention’s impact on the industrial revolution. 
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Watt steam engines, like this one, were major influence. 


First machine tool, a boring mill, machined steam cylinders. 


DoALL Sponsors Historical Industrial Display 


Des Plaines, Ill.—An historical presen- 
tation that traces the events of the Indus- 
trial Revolution has just been dedicated. 

Sponsored by the DoALL Co., the 
exhibit is designed to promote public 
understanding of the complex forces that 
eventually led to the present way of life. 
The company’s new Hall of Progress em- 
phasizes the contribution made by the 
many inventions of Industrial Revolution. 

Included in the display is an original 
James Watt steam engine. Leighton 
Wilkie, chairman of the board, DoALL 
Co., says, “No one has made a more im- 
portant individual contribution to those 
(Industrial Revolution) changes than 
James Watt with his steam engine.” 

On display, near the steam engine, is a 
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replica of the first machine tool. A boring 
mill, it is said to have made Watt’s en- 
gine successful. John Wilkinson of Eng- 
land invented it in 1775 for the express 
purpose of producing cylinders for the 
Watt engine. Until Wilkinson, cylinders 
were bored by hand. More often than not 
they leaked steam. But the advent of a 
mechanical means of producing accurate 
steam cylinders opened industry wide to 
the use of steam power. 

Central feature of the exhibit is a three- 
story high display titled “The Dawn of 
This Age.” It shows 157 important dis- 
coveries, inventions, and new concepts 
developed during the Industrial Revolu- 
tion. Twenty-four are full-size or scale 
models of great inventions. 
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This Week’s 


Foreign Perspective 


London—Britishers still are resisting strongly the upward pull of prices. 

The government is putting all its weight behind price cut moves, in the hope 
that inflation will be resisted successfully this year at least. 

It’s going to be a tough fight. Slowly but surely, industrial activity here is 
picking up. That means wage demands will be more pressing and raw mate- 
rials prices inevitably will tend upwards. 


There’s no big restocking movement yet 


and in the commodity field there’s 


still reluctance to mark prices up. Recent movements for the most part have 
been jerky—with plus and minus signs jostling each other in the price columns. 

Tin best illustrates these indecisive movements. London tin prices shot up 
early in June with futures scoring their highest levels since January 1957. The 
rise was primarily due to steady demand and current shortage of normal trade 


supplies. 


Next day, however, the metal fell sharply, just about to where it was before. 
Tin Council buffer pool sales were held chiefly responsible. 

That’s likely to be the pattern in tin for some time to come: demand pressure 
on prices offset by increases in releases to the market. 


Montreal—Canadian textile firms are experiencing a sharp upsurge similar 
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OVER 4000 TYPES 


DARNEL 


CASTERS & WHEELS 


A TYPE 
AND SiZE 
FOR EVERY 
PURPOSE 


RUBBER TREADS . . . a wide choice of 
treads suited to all types of floors, includ- 
ing Darnelloprene oil, water and chemical- 
resistant treads, make Darnell Casters and 
Wheels highly adapted to rough usage. 


RUST-PROOFED .. . by zinc plating, 
Darnell Casters give longer, care-free life 
wherever water, steam and corroding chem- 
icals are freely used. 


LUBRICATION . . . all swivel and wheel 
bearings are factory packed with a high 
quality grease that "stands up" under at- 
tack by heat and water. Quick grease-gun 
lubrication provides easy maintenance. 


STRING GUARDS. . . Even though string 
and ravelings may wind around the hub, 
these string guards insure easy rolling at 
all times. 


Write today for this 
complete information 


DARNELL CORPORATION, LTD. 


DOWNEY LOS ANCELES COUNT’ CALIFORNIA 
37 28 SIXTY-FIRST ST.. WOODSIDE 77, L. |.. N. Y. 
36 NORTH CLINTON STREET, CHICACO 6, ILLINOIS 
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to the one noted in United States. 

And it’s expected to continue. The 
industry looks for substantial gains in 
output during the remainder of 1959. 

A significant factor in this increase is 
the part played by sportswear and simi- 
lar products, where the use of new fab- 
rics and colors has helped to make these 
items especially attractive to consumers. 

Other plus factors: Larger quantities 
of draperies, upholstery fabrics, carpets 
and similar household textiles will be 
required to furnish a record number of 
new homes. Moreover a pick-up in in- 
dustrial activity will spur sales of auto- 
mobile fabrics, tire yarns and in fact the 
whole range of textile products used by 
industry. 

The nature of Canadian textile ac- 
tivity is such that even minor changes 
in final demand can cause tremendous 
swings at the primary level of supply. 

For example, by the beginning of 1959, 
inventories had been sharply reduced. 
Result: Production responded sharply to 
a pick-up in the amount of new orders. 
And a production advance of more than 
10% from last year is well within the 
bounds of reality for 1959, 


Paris—French P.A.’s, like their state- 
side neighbors, are being squeezed by 
higher material and labor costs. 

Latest example of this comes from 
Renault, a major French auto producer. 
The company wound up its 1958 opera- 
tions with silghtly less profits than the 
previous year—despite a 17.1% rise in 
sales. 

Drop in the profit margin resulted 
principally from increased materials and 
labor costs. Renault paid its suppliers 
nearly 117 billion francs in 1958, an in- 
crease of 28 million francs over 1957. 
Labor costs edged just over the 75-bil- 
lion level, up 13.5 billion. 

In other words, the increase in the 
materials bill (up 31.5%) and the labor 
bill (up 22%) was far more than the 
overall 17.1% increase in sales. And 
whenever costs go up faster than sales, 
profits are bound to suffer. 


Toyko—Businessmen here are plan- 
ning to enter the U. S. market on the re- 
tail as well as the wholesale level. 

Booming Japanese department store 
owners think they can sell in the over- 
seas markets, too. Takashimaya opened 
its New York store last year. A few 
others are going to follow suit. 

The Seibu Department Store, one of 
Tokyo’s leading stores, is planning to 
set up a branch in Los Angeles with an 
initial $500,000 capital pending ap- 
proval from the Ministry of Finance. 

Equipped with a large parking space 
for 1,500 cars, the store will sell char- 
acteristic Japanese artistic and _ tech- 
nological products as well as Japanese 
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textiles, sundries, electrical appliances, 
and furniture. 

Scheduled to open similar stores are 
Hankyu at Los Angeles, Daimaru at 
Singapore, and Toyoko at Honolulu. The 
Japanese Government is allocating for- 
eign currency to these stores on priority 
basis of who earns most abroad. 


Pozzolan Discovery May Spell 
Canadian Construction Changes 


Vancouver Island, B. C.—British Co- 
lumbia’s construction and cement indus- 
tries may face some gradual but drastic 
changes as a result of discovery of rare 
volcanic shale with pozzolan_ content 
here. 

Pozzolan, a mineral, was first used by 
the Romans and Egyptians and is credited 


for the lasting qualities of their roads and 
buildings. The new Canadian discovery 
is estimated at 100 million tons of excel- 
lent pozzolanic grade. 

To develop the deposit, build a plant, 
manufacture, and market pozzolan, Hold- 
fast Natural Resources Ltd., a B.C. firm, 
has been organized. 

Very little pozzolan has been used in 
B.C., and that which has been used has 
been imported at high cost—a cost much 
higher per ton than cement. 

Economic studies indicate Holdfast’s 
product can be marketed at a price, per 
ton, appreciably below the price of 
cement. Financing the project ($500,000 
estimated cost of plant) may be done by 
local underwriting. A 100-ton daily plant 
is planned with provision for expansion. 
The operation simply involves open-pit 
quarrying, crushing, and kiln heating. 

A conservative appreciation, accord- 
ing to independent experts, is that the 
mill could pay for itself in less than five 
years, considering the massive potential 
market for good-grade pozzolan in B.C. 
alone. (It is almost certain to be used in 
Columbia and Peace River dam power- 
house construction). 
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Who Should Carry Toothpaste Tube ? 
Both Sides Put Squeeze on the I.C.C. 


Washington—A huge “tooth- 
paste tube” type of container for 
shipping liquids is the center of a 
bitter jurisdictional trucking dis- 
pute now being umpired by the 
Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 

The issue is over who shall 
have the right to transport the 
tubes—the tank-truck operators 
exclusively. or all regular com- 
mon carrier truckers. 

The container is the “Seald- 
tank” manufactured by the U.S. 
Rubber Co. It is of rubber and 
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fabric construction similar to that 
of an automobile tire and can be 
manufactured in sizes to carry 
anywhere from 55 gal. of liquid 
up to 4,300 gal. and more. 

A “Sealdtank” can be trans- 
ported in open-top, flat-bed or 
van type trailers and when emp- 
tied can be rolled up like a tooth- 
paste tube for the return haul. 

U. S. Rubber officials consider 
the tube to be one of the most 
revolutionary technological ad- 
vances in the transportation of 
liquids in a half century. It can 
carry anything from fresh milk to 
diesel fuel as well as be adapted 
for granular shipments of many 
chemicals, fertilizers, etc. 

Tank truck operators are fully 
aware of the tube’s potential and 
fear it may jeopardize their in- 
dustry unless they gain exclusive 
rights to handle it. 

But common carriers argue 
they have an equal right to haul 
the tube the same as if they were 
transporting liquids in drums or 
other standard containers. 

Furthermore, they contend 
they can haul cheaper than tank 
truckers, who have to charge for 
a round trip when hauling liquids. 
This is because tank trucks gen- 
erally cannot find a liquid cargo 
on the return run. 

The “Sealdtank,” however, can 
be rolled up and stuck in a corner 
of a common carrier truck, allow- 
ing space for dry or package 
cargo on the return trip. 


Chicago Bank Distributes 
Primer on World Trade 


Chicago—The Continental IIli- 
nois National Bank & Trust Co.., 
has prepared a “primer” on inter- 
national trade for Midwestern 
businessmen who are learning 
about imnorts and exports for 
the first time as a result of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway. 


“@ERYTHING HINGES ON HACER!’ 


We'll make IT for you! For standard (5,000 different types 
ond sizes) or special hinges, write or wire: C. Hager & 
Sons Hinge Mfg. Co., Victor & ‘'I'’ Street, St. Louis 4, Mo. 


In Canada, Hager Hinge Canada Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 


Founded 1849, Every Hager Hinge Swings on 100 Years of Experience 


Tool-Die Makers 
Initiate Survey 


Survey Aimed at Learn- 
ing How Much Foreign 
Buying, ‘Make’ Policies 


New York—Tool and die man- 
ufacturers want to know more 
about their customers’ purchasing 
policies. They are especially con- 
cerned about foreign purchases 
and make-or-buy decisions. 

The National Tool & Die 
Mfrs. Association has inaugu- 
rated a-continuing survey of firms 
from the automotive, household 
appliances, business machines, 
and aircraft industries. The asso- 
Ciation’s survey committee al- 
ready has met with representa- 
tives of 10 major firms through- 
out the nation. 

Survey results reported at the 
quarterly session of the associa- 
tion last month minimized the 
effect of foreign imports. Only 
two of the survey firms admitted 
buying foreign tools on a trial 
basis, and the companies’ repre- 
sentatives said they would not 
place future orders. 


Reassured of Need 


As far as major companies 
making their own equipment, 
automotive and aircraft firms re- 
assured contract tool and die 
makers of their continuing needs 
as major customers of the in- 
dustry. 

Jack Klienoder, association 
president and owner of Volkert 
Stampings, Inc., Queens Village, 
L. I., said the survey was insti- 
tuted to allay fears in the tool 
and die industry that foreign 
equipment purchases had risen 
drastically. He added that tool 
and die manufacturers also feared 
that large concerns would start 
their own tool and die operations. 


Followed a Drop 


Klienoder said both views de- 
veloped following a drop in new 
orders late in the fall of 1957. 
Actually, the survey proved that 
the decline of orders was entirely 
recession-caused rather than due 
to a change in purchasing poli- 
cies, Klienoder pointed out. 

The results also will be used 
to gauge future potential and 
man-power needs, the associa- 
tion president said. He pointed 
out that the survey will continue 
until a definite trend in the pur- 
chasing policies of major con- 
cerns was established. 


——— This Week’s 


Washington 
Perspective sve 22 


Domestic lead and zinc producers are trying to maneuver the 
White House into tightening existing import quotas. Domestic 
industry claims have not supported domestic prices the way they 
thought they would. 

Senate Interior Committee Chairman James Murray (D., 
Mont.), committee member Gordon Allott (R., Colo.) and sev- 
eral other senators last week introduced a new tariff bill. It would 
set a 154%2¢ per Ib. peril point on lead, 1342¢ on zinc, require 
a 4¢ per lb. duty increase when domestic prices slipped below 
those levels. 

This is what the Democratic half of the 6-man Tariff Com- 
mission recommended last year. President Eisenhower adopted 
the import quotas recommended by the Republican members 
instead. 

What mining-state senators hope to do is force another Tariff 
Commission investigation, then use the threat of legislation as 
club to convince the White House to tighten the quotas or apply 
tariffs. If he doesn’t, Democrats say, they can stir up enough 
votes in an election year to give the bill a chance. 


Don’t read too much into Defense Mobilizer Leo A. Hoegh’s 
rejection of domestic heavy electrical equipment makers’ pleas 
for new import restrictions on grounds of their essentiality to 
national security. 

It was a political decision under Section 8 of the Trade Law— 
the national security provision. No one can say for sure what 
level of any import may threaten to displace domestic production 
needed for one of several different kinds of national emergencies 
in the indefinite future. 

The electrical equipment industry lost this one to proponents 
of a liberal trade policy. Domestic watch manufacturers lost three 
years ago in the first test of the national security provisions. 
Domestic oil producers to date are the only ones to win import 
protection on defense grounds. 

Other important cases are pending at O.C.D.M.—one on steam 
turbines and turbo-generators apart from the hydraulic equip- 
ment the first electrical equipment case covered. Others involve 
three strategic minerals—cobalt, fluorspar and tungsten—and 
wool knit gloves. Cotton textiles and electronic equipment may 
be next at O.C.D.M. 

* « . 

Now is a good time to survey presidential politics, a good 
year ahead of the national conventions. Note the early maneu- 
verings of Rockefeller forces. 

The tactics began to take on a familiar pattern. They’re almost 
a carbon copy repeat of the strategy used so tellingly by Eisen- 
hower men in 1952 to steamroll over Sen. Robert A. Taft, the 
sentimental favorite. 

Rockefeller people are wary that the G.O.P. national leadership 
may stack key committee positions for next year’s nominating 
convention with anti-Rockefeller appointments. 

This is the same sort of thing exploited so skillfully in 1952 
by Thomas E. Dewey and other Eisenhower men. Convention 
delegates then were made to believe that things were rigged in 
favor of Taft. This helped soften up the fence straddlers to swing 
them to the Eisenhower camp when the showdown came. 

So convention managers in 1952 made sure they were fair to 
Eisenhower people. 


Price Changes for Purchasing Agents 


Item & Company 
INCREASES 


Radioisotope Yttrium-90, A.E.C.. 
Phthalic Anhydride, flaked, Reichhold Chemicals, Ib.... 


REDUCTIONS 


Radioisotope Carbon-14, A.E.C., millicurie 
Radioisotope Chlorine-36, A.E.C., millicurie............ 
Radioisotope Thallium-204, A.E.C., millicurie 
Radioisotope Iron-59, A.E.C., millicurie 
Methylene Chloride, Technical Grade, Drums, elts., 
Penton, natural, Hercules Powder, 6,000-lb. lots, Ib 
Olive drab & black, 6,000-lb. lots, Ib 
Safety Cover Goggles, Chicago Eye Shield Co., pair.... 
Fir Plywood, unsanded, %-in., Nthwst. mills, mftbm.... 
Green Fir Lumber, 2x4’s, Northwest mills, mftbm 
Heating Oil, No. 1, Stand. Oil Ind., tankwgn.. gal 
Marine Diesel Fuel, medium, Cleveland. bbl 


Toledo, bbl. 
Duluth & Superior, bbl 


Marine Diesel Fuel, New Orleans. bbl 


Baton Rouge, bbl 


Marine Diesel Fuel, medium, Baton Rouge, bbl 


New Orleans, bbl 


Lutetium Oxide, Nuclear Corp. of Am., 99% pure, 1 gm.. 
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Amount 
of 
Change 


New 


Price Reason 


$1.00 
02 


$3.00 
19 


millicurie 


$9.00 
50 
$4.00 
$20.00 
005 
$2.50 
$2.25 
65 
$3.00 


$13.00 
50 
$1.00 
$30.00 
135 
$3.50 
$3.75 
$3.40 
$101.00 
$75.00 
.169 
$5.53 
$5.32 
$5.65 
$3.67 
$3.62 
$3.83 
$3.88 
$7.00 
$2.00 


. expansion 

. expansion 

. price dip 

. reduction 

. reduction 

. competition 
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Reports Progress in Establishing 
More College Purchasing Courses 


New York—The N.A.-P.A. re- 
ported progress last week in its 
Campaign to see purchasing es- 
tablished in more courses and as 
a “major” at colleges and uni- 
versities. 7 

Harold Berry, chairman of the 
Organization’s Professional De- 
velopment Committee, said P.A.’s 
are approaching more and more 
colleges to seek help and pro- 
mote collegiate interest in profes- 
sional purchasing development. 

Berry, Rock Island Railroad 
manager of purchases and stores, 
reported on the first year of ac- 
tivity of the Schools and Colleges 
Section of his committee at a 
workshop program highlighted by 
a skit featuring leading educators 
and P.A.’s. 

James Berry, P.A. for Vick 
Chemical Co., and chairman of 
the Undergraduate Level of Com- 
mittee of the School and Colleges 


Section, said the short range ob- 
jective of his group was to have 
more purchasing courses in more 
colleges. A long range goal is es- 
tablishment of purchasing “ma- 
jors”. 

Thor Laugesen, committee vice 
chairman and purchasing man- 
ager of Anaconda Aluminum Co., 
reported for Stanford professor 
Lamar Lee, Jr., on activities of 
the Graduate Committee. In pro- 
moting master’s degree theses 
Leugesen said “several excellent 
ones on purchasing have been 
written in the past year.” 

Other progress was reported by 
Fafnir Bearing Co. P.A. Fred 
Hetzler, chairman for continuing 
education; Warner McVicar, di- 
rector of purchases and traffic at 
Rockwell Mfg. Co., on fellow- 
ships and grants, and Galen An- 
drews, P.A. Barnes Drill Co., on 
professional development. 


Pentagon Buyers Called Unqualified 


(Continued from page 1) 
services “haven’t got the people 
qualified to meet the problems 
that arise daily.” The report was 
prepared by former subcommit- 
tee staff member Raymond Wil- 
cove after a survey of military 
procurement personnel. 

Wilcove did concede, however, 
after being prodded by subcom- 
mittee members, that many of 
the procurement personnel had 
gained “considerable” procure- 
ment experience once they were 
with government. 

His report added that the “mil- 
itary is not lacking for educated 
people to handle its procurement. 
Sixty-eight per cent attended col- 
lege, including 44% college grad- 
uates.” 

Wilcove showed that of the 
270 key policy and administrative 
jobs, 75% were held by career 
military personnel who have 
“therefore held few, if any posi- 
tions, in private industry.” Mili- 
tary personnel, however, occu- 
pied only 18% or less of all other 
lower-ranking jobs. 

His report gave these break- 
downs on experience of the total 
3.567 procurement _ specialists 
maintained by the services: 


@Some 64% had little if any 
experience to qualify them for 
similar jobs in private industry. 


@A total of 27% had some 
experience, though in many in- 
stances “it was very slight.” 


@ Only 9% had experience suf- 
ficient to have enabled them to 
obtain a comparable job in pri- 
vate business. 

Additionally, the report says 
that of the 1,240 procurement 
people directly involved in nego- 
tiating and contracting, 67% 
“had apparently never held a pri- 
vate position which bore any re- 
lationship to purchasing.” The 
percentage was only slightly less 
for the non-negotiating personnel 
such as analysts, administrators, 
supervisors, attorneys, etc. 

The highest percentage with- 
out private procurement experi- 
ence—namely 77%-—are found 
among those handling contracts 
of $50 million to $100 million 
annually. The next highest, 
761%2%, handled contracts of 
less than a million dollars. 

The Navy had the highest per- 
centage of personnel without 
private procurement experience, 
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69%; the Army was next with 
63% and the Air Force had 
60%. 

Salarywise, slightly more than 
70% of the negotiating jobs pay 
less than $7,465 a year. But 
about three-fourths of the non- 
negotiating jobs pay more than 
this amount. 


Major Truck Lines 
Trailer Interchange 
Set to Begin July 1 


(Continued from page 1) 

is the culmination of a program 
started by the American Truck- 
ing Association in 1943 to im- 
prove and expand interlining sys- 
tems. Until now, interchanges 
had been accomplished by many 
companies to a limited extent on 
a haphazard and informal basis. 
Generally, one trucking firm 
might have had _ interchange 
agreements with as many as sev- 
eral dozen companies. This was 
more usually than not carried out 
on a trailer-for-trailer basis, al- 
though sometimes under a flat 
charge agreement. 

Now, the interlining will be 
done on a standardized system 
of agreed rate charges. Interstate 
Commerce Commission approval 
of the agreement earlier this year 
cleared the way for putting it 
into effect. 

Carriers involved have banded 
together into the National Motor 
Equipment Interchange Commit- 
tee of regular common carriers 
of general commodities. As of 
now, specialized carriers—such 
as tank truckers, auto haulers, 
livestock carriers, etc.—are not 
included. 

A host of problems embracing 
servicing of equipment and rate 
charges had to be resolved be- 
fore the system finally could be 
put into effect. A.T.A. expects 
that once the interchange system 
gets under way. more truckers 
will join up. 

Rates charged will run from 
$5 to $10 a day, depending on 
size, for use of an ordinary van 
trailer. For refrigerated cars, 
rates will run from $9 to $14. No 
fee will be charged the first day 
and the cost will be only one-half 
the fixed rates if the trailer is 
returned within three days. 


Prices Up Slightly in Second Half of Year 


(Continued from page 1) 
William Chartener of the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Department of Eco- 
nomics, outlined what business 
and purchasing would be like in 
the next decade. 

The more immediate analysis 
of short-run trends came from a 
panel discussion by leading 
economists and the unofficial bull 
sessions among P.A.’s themselves. 

In a way, this unofficial inter- 
change of experiences and ideas 
among P.A.’s proved the most 
important of all. For they re- 
flected the first hand information 
of the men who would be doing 
a big portion of the nation’s buy- 
ing in the coming 12-month 
period. 

While their opinions differed 
widely on specific subjects these 
basic factors seemed to reflect 
that general consensus of P.A. 
opinion: 

Steel Supplies and Prices—The 
big problem in case of a strike 
would be centered in specials and 
alloys. Generally speaking, 
though, supplies would be ample 
to carry P.A.’s through a 60-day 
period. 

Almost all P.A.’s thought wage 
boosts in steel were inevitable. 
And as a Mid-Western hard goods 
buyer put it: “It’s only a matter 
of time before prices go up too— 
maybe not the next day or two, 
but certainly before the year is 
out.” 

Third Quarter Business—The 
production and. sales curves 
would tend to flatten out in sum- 
mer—steel strike or not. Part 
would represent the usual sum- 
mer lull. Another part would 
reflect the whittling down of 
hedge-inspired purchases. 

Fourth Quarter Business— 
There was almost unanimous 
opinion that the fourth quarter 
should see a resumption of busi- 
ness gains—with old sales and 
production records falling daily. 

Inventories — P.A.’s_ thought 
clarification of the labor picture 
this summer would remove some 
of:the hedge buying impetus. But 
growing demand would keep in- 
ventory levels in slow uptrend 
through the end of the year. 

Price Level—Competition was 
cited as a major price holding 
factor by several buyers. One 
Southern soft goods buyer noted 
that “there’s just too many sup- 
pliers trying to sell me to believe 
that everyone will be raising 
their prices.” 

Ample supplies will also tend 
to keep a lid on any price rising 
tendency. However, some buyers 
thought that increases could be 
significant in some _ individual 
areas or industries where tem- 
porary supply dislocations 
cropped up. 

Commodity Supplies — But 
these supply dislocations would 
probably not appear in key raw 
materials according to most 
P.A.’s. All agrced that materials 
were in good supply and no in- 
flationary push like the _post- 
Korean boom was probable. 

Lead Times—Purchasing men 
noted that increasing lead times 
rather than shortages were their 
most immediate concern. One 
Eastern hard goods P.A. noted 
that, where he formerly could get 
deliveries of castings in days, 
now it takes weeks or months. 

While the tone was generally 
optimistic, purchasing executives 
did cite some possible danger 
points to watch. 


Purchasing Week 


MARTIN R. GAINSBRUGH details the reasons why he sees continued 
steady uptrend in business activity well into 1960—while fellow panel- 
ists W. K. Hora, H. E. Leudicke, and C. F. Ogden listen attentively. 


WILLIAM CHARTENER, McGraw- 
Hill Dept. of Economics, tells P.A.’s 
about purchasing in year 1969. 


@Rising imports and falling 
exports 

@ Dangers of long-run inflation 

® Higher cost of money (rising 
interest rates) 

@ Automation and the possible 
effect on over-all unemployment. 

A further review of the near- 
term outlook was expounded 
upon by the panel of economists 
who discussed “today’s domestic 
and world economy.” Over 
2,000 P.A.’s heard H. E. Leu- 
dicke, “Journal of Commerce” 
editor and chairman of the panel, 
note that conditions had changed 
radically from a year ago at the 
low point of the 1958 recession. 

Looking ahead, Martin R. 
Gainsbrugh, chief economist of 
the N.I.C.B., noted that we were 
already through with the recovery 
phase of the cycle and are enter- 
ing the prosperity stage. While 
historically, rates of gain are 
lower in this stage of the busi- 
ness cycle, he noted that con- 
sumer and business expansion 
forces would keep us in the pros- 
perous phase for years. 

William K. Hora, assistant vice 
president of the First National 
City Bank of New York, spoke 


A WARNING that the price of 
freedom and prosperity is near- 
ing inflationary proportions was 
sounded by Frank Pace, Jr., chief 
executive officer of General Dy- 
namics Corp., at convention. 


DOUGLAS GREENWALD (also 
McGraw-Hill) outlines the bright 
outlook for economy in a decade. 


about one of the problem areas 
that still exists—the unfavorable 
balance of payments now con- 
fronting the country. He noted 
that we were entering a new phase 
of foreign competition. Foreigners 
had built up their war-ravaged 
industries and made them more 
efficient. And having satisfied 
native demand, were now seeking 
new markets to sell. 

Chester F. Ogden, chairman 
of the N.A.P.A. Business Survey 
Committee, pointed out how his 
survey operations had been lead- 
ing actual trends in output, new 
orders, prices and employment. 

In forecasting what’s ahead, 
he said that some 42% of P.A.’s 
queried now thought the third 
quarter would be better than the 
current one. Some 29% thought 
it would be the same and the re- 
maining 29% thought it might 
be worse. 

On the subject of the whole 
second half he had even better 
news. Some 58% predicted that 
the second half of 1959 would 
surpass the first half. Only 17% 
thought it might be worse. 

When it came to the longer- 
run, P.A.’s heard even better 
news from the McGraw-Hill 
economic experts, Greenwald anc 
Chartener. 

Some of their startling predic- 
tions: 

@ Our national product is ex- 
pected to reach a total of $700 
billion in 1969. This is a gain of 
47% in ten years, or an annual 
rate of growth of just under 4%. 

@Employment in 1969 will 
add up to roughly 80 million 
workers. 

@On the average, the work 
week will be two hours shorter 
than it is today. Dollar output 
per manhour will increase to 
$4.60, a projected increase in 
productivity of 2.5% per year. 
@ Business investment is expected 
to total $80 billion in a decade. 

@ An increase of 50% is proj- 
ected for consumer spending, with 
expenditures totaling $490 bil- 
lion. 
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Purchasing Week Industrial Materials Price Barometer 
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This index was designed by the McGraw-Hill De- material prices. The index is not intended to give _flect the current general market trend in sensitive 
partment of Economics to serve as an overall sen- _ price movements of specific commodities. The items industrials. Weekly prices for most of the items cov- 
sitive barometer of movements in industrial raw used are important only in that, together, they re- ered are published in ‘Commodity Prices” below. 


This Week's 


This Week's Commodity Prices ° ° 
lie es aap ae oe Price Perspective 


Pig iron, Bessemer, Pitts.. gross ton 67.00 67.00 67.00 

Pig iron, basic, valley, gross ton 66.00 66.00 66.00 JUNE 22-28 
Steel, billets, Pitts., net ton 80.00 80.00 77.50 
Steel, structural shapes, Pitts., cwt 5.50 5.50 §.275 
Steel, structural shapes, Los Angeles, cwt 6.20 6.20 5.975 
Steel, bars, del., Phila., cwt 5.975 5.975 5.725 
Steel, bars, Pitts., cwt 5.675 5.675 5.425 
Steel, plates, Chicago, cwt 5.30 5.30 5.10 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Pitts., gross ton 36.00 36.00 35.50 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Cleve., gross ton 36.00 36.00 33.00 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Chicago, gross ton 35.00 35.00 37.00 
Aluminum, pis, lb 247 247 24 
Secondary aluminum, #380 Ib ; .228 212 
Copper, electrolytic, wire bars, refinery, lb Z 311 .248 
Copper scrap, #2, smelters price, lb Z 258 .203 
Lee common, N.Y., lb he : lt A West Coast buyer summed up for those who foresee only small boosts in 
Nickel, electrolytic, producers, lb ‘ . 74 this way: 

Nickel, electrolytic, dealers, lb “7 7 74 rd ys bd ; . . . . 
Tin, Straits, N.Y, lb y ; 948 . Competition will make a lot of firms think twice before boosting tags. With 
Zinc, Prime West, East St. Louis, lb . . 10 many suppliers experiencing their highest profits in years, they may be more 
FUELS willing and able to absorb somewhat higher material and labor costs.” 

Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, Gulf, bbl . 2.25 The same purchasing executive did admit, however, that firms operating close 
Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, N.Y. barge, bbl J 2.3 2.57 to the cost line would be forced to post some increases. In assessing the outlook 


Heavy fuel, PS 400, , rack, 1 ‘1 2.50 4. z oa ; . 
cian te ae = ‘0: y 04 he noted: “The major impetus for price boosts will come from this latter group 


Gasoline, 91 oct. reg, Chicago, tank car, gal AL 1S 12 4. of suppliers.” 

Gasoline, 84 oct. reg, Los Angeles, rack, gal ; AL 105 J 

Coal, bituminous, slack, ton 5.25 5.75 ‘ ; + J * 
Coke, Connellsville, furnace, ton 15.00 5. 15.25 
CHEMICALS A Mid-Western hard goods buyer took the less optimistic view of the near-term 
Ammonia, anhydros, refrigeration, tanks, ton 90.50 90.50 90.50 — irene. Said he: ; 

Benzene, petroleum, tanks, Houston, gal 31 31 36 3. ‘With demand steadily on the upgrade, I can see no reason why most manu- 
Coccnet, off, eal ne en We = = i facturers shouldn’t quickly pass through any additional labor and material costs. 
Glycerine, synthetic, tanks, iL _ 278 278 278 Now is the best time for them to do so.” 

Linseed off, save, tn Grume, ensiete, b 16 16 173 F This purchasing executive also thought that mark ups on the additional costs 
Phthalic anhydride, tanks, Ib 165 165 205 . could raise the price even more to the ultimate buyer. 

——" pape re a carlote, lb a a Ry ‘ He concluded by noting that it was extremely unlikely that the second half price 
Shellac, T.N.. N.Y. Ib se "30 30 31 3.3 rise could be limited to a 1-2% figure. 


Soda ash, 58%, light, carlots, ewt 1.55 1.55 1.55 
Sulfur, crude, bulk, long ton 23.50 23.50 23.50 cd s 2 
Sulfuric acid, 66° commercial, tanks, ton 22.35 22.35 22.35 


na —— fancy, tank cars, N.Y. lb 074 068 = This latter pessimistic view of prices seems somewhat unwarranted. 
itanium dioxide, anatase, reg. carlots, lb 255 255 2 First, you can’t underrate the competitive angle. Suppliers—faced with the 
Me Sp baal Ca tied . 1720 17.00 fiercest competition in years and with profits close to record levels—will be increas- 
cwre grade, Eng finish, Untrimmed, carlots, 17.20 ; ingly tempted to compete on a price basis. 
Bond paper, #1 sulfite, water marked 20 Ib, carton lots, 25.20 25.20 24.00 . It’s a time-tested technique. And when supplies are plentiful, price cuts usually 
cwr ; have a pretty good chance of capturing additional markets. 
mg legate a berm en 5.00 om ones Another factor to consider is productive capacity in key materials. fe 
Gummed eealing tape, #2, 60 Ib basis, 600 ft bundle 6.40 6.40 Copper is a case in point. With a work stoppage threatening, you would think 
Old corrugated boxes, dealers, Chicago, ton 21.00 j 17.00 23.: that prices of this volatile metal would scar. Yet the opposite is true. Rising 
BUILDING MATERIALS copper production is more than offsetting fears of a work stoppage—and has 


Brick, del. N.Y., 1000 41.25 2 41.25 actually forced a reduction in custom smelter tags. 
Cement, Portland, bulk, del. N.Y., bbl 4.25 4.25 4.26 d - 
Glass, window, single B, 40” bracket, box, fob N.Y. 7.90 : 7.00 
Southern pine lumber, 2x4, s4s, trucklots, fob N.Y., 132.00 32. 116.00 
mftbm 143.00 3. 116.00 3.3 , , , ‘ = 
Douglas fir lumber, 2x4, 4s, carlots, fob Chicago, And this plentiful commodity outlook is by no means limited to copper. 


mftbm In a series of N.A.P.A. commodity forums, this theme of short-term plenty 
TEXTILES came up time and time again. Buying experts on lead, nickel, fuels, tin and 
Burlap, 10 oz, 40”, N.Y. xd aluminum all noted more than ample second-half 1959 supplies. 
we te gag Og oo And while some spotty increases were thought possible (in lead, for example, 
Rayon twill, 4014", 92 x 62° i RY. where hedge buying has been strong)—the consensus was for overall price sta- 
bility in these key material lines. 


Near-term price trends got king-size attention from the thousands of purchasing 
men attending last week’s N.A.P.A. confab in New York. 

An informal survey taken in convention corridors revealed that practically all 
buyers thought steel prices would go up if the steel workers got substantial pay 
hikes. 

But the unanimity ended there. P.A.’s were by no means agreed on how much 
of this steel rise would percolate through the economy. 


+4++4++)++++4+ +4++4+ 
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Wool tops, N.Y. lb 


HIDES AND RUBBER Conclusion: These twin factors of ample supplies and competition should help 
blunt the effect of new wage agreements on the general price level. 


Hides, cow, light native, packers, Chicago, lb. . 
It should make price boosts selective rather than across-the-board. 


Rubber, #1 std ribbed smoked sheets, N. Y., lb 
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Need 
Maintenance 


Steels? 


5 Reasons why it pays to buy from Ryerson 


MOST DIVERSIFIED STOCKS— Ryerson invento- 
ries include by far the widest range of types, 
shapes and sizes available anywhere. 


FAST SERVICE—A combination of varied stocks, 
modern equipment and an experienced staff means 
stepped-up processing for regular requirements and 
unparalleled ability to meet the most urgent 
emergency needs. 


HIGHEST QUALITY—New quality-control stand- 
ards, completely detailed and published, govern 
every aspect of Ryerson specifications and oper- 
ations. Here is steel that’s certified for dependable 


increased Value in Buying Metals 
Ask about this Ryerson Pian for 1959 


tenants COC Matt COOOL: Ot kt COORG! LELRE Ue iy deel et Bh OS ne 


performance, and cut to your most exacting re- 
quirements. 


TECHNICAL HELP—Experienced specialists, well 
qualified to work with you on problems of replace- 
ment and selection, help you achieve optimum 
value for your steel-buying dollar. 


INTEGRITY—The nationally recognized leader in 
its field, Ryerson values your patronage much too 
highly to sacrifice your long-term good will for any 
immediate gain. 117 years of fair dealing —at your 
service. 


LET RYERSON CARRY YOUR INVENTORY 

— Whatever your maintenance steel needs, you get 
one-call, one-order delivery at Ryerson. Order 
today. 


RYERSON STEEL 


Member of the <@@3p> Stee! Family 


STEEL « ALUMINUM «+ PLASTICS « METALWORKING MACHINERY 


NATION'S MOST COMPLETE SERVICE CENTERS /N PRINCIPAL CITIES COAST TO COAST 
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HERES THE JET-AGE way 
TO DISTRIBUTE POWER--ROMES 
PREASSEMBLED AERIAL CABLE 


A 
WHATS UP 
IN AERIAL POWER ? 


ITS MODERN...GOES UP FAST IN CUTS TREE-TRIMMING AS MUCH AS 
ee eee oe 60%! THATS BECAUSE IT TAKES THE 
Eten egal ae GAFF OF FALLING BRANCHES MUCH 
BETTER THAN OPEN-WIRE, 


WITH FEWER OUTAGES 


AND, BESIDES THE BETTER APPEARANCE 
AND STRENGTH FEATURES, ROMES 
PREASSEMBLED AERIAL CABLE GIVES 
YOU IMPROVED VOLTAGE REGULATION! 


\) 


Mss 


You can tap anywhere along the line with Rome’s preassembled | 
aerial cable. Lay of the conductors is reversed every five feet to | 
provide slack for easiest tapping even when line is hot. 


MEET ROME CABLE Department 136 
THE Rome, New York 


MAN C] Please send me more 
WHO’S DEDICATED information on the above. 
TO YOUR JOB 


YOUR ROME CABLE [_] | want to “Meet The 
SALESMAN Man” who can tell me more. 


For service to 15 kv You get your choice of two premium ozone- 
resistant insulations when you specify Rome’s aerial cable: Rozone 
(oil-base) or Rozone A (butyl-base). Rome is one of the few sup- 
pliers offering you this important latitude in cable selection. For 
complete information, contact your nearest Rome Cable salesman. 


ROME CABLE 
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